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NATIONAL UNITY. 


E have spoken of two agencies toward unity; 
the removal of positive barriers,and the dif- 
fusion of elevating influences. Both these are com- 
bined in our public school system. Its benefits are 
not only in education through books, though that is 
a great deal. But besides this, the bringing together, 
side by side, of children of different races and relig- 
ions, does a great deal to establish from childhood 
the spirit of mutual toleration which among our cit- 
izens is so essential. Denominatiunal schools, how- 
ever well they do their own work, do this harm, they 
foster narrowness of spirit. All prejudice is born of 
ignorance; and the mischievous prejudice of sect, 
the notion that ‘‘The Church’”—whatever church it 
be—has a monopoly of goodness and wisdom, does 
not thrive when the members of different churches 
mingle enough to find out the good there is in each 
other. Schools which hedge the young as they come 
up to maturity from all contact with disciples of any 
other faith, lack one great element of training. And 
it is an element which cannot be spared in the future 
citizens of a free country. There is a double reason 
for strenuously upholding an unsectarian public school 
system, On the one hand, the responsibility of se- 
curing to every child an education, is too important 
to be delegated by the State—the organic represen- 
tative of the whole people—to any other authority. 
And further, if we had assurance—which is far from 
being the case—that every denomination would pro- 
vide for its own children, we do not want them to do 
it. The pastor and the parent can do all that ought 
to be done to secure denominational fidelity. The 
public school must ensure to the child some width of 
view, some knowledge of, and sympathy with, mem- 
bers of a different class from his own. Nor does he 
learn alone to look beyond sectarian lines; he meets 
in the public school those of a different class in so- 
ciety from his own, and of a different race; he is a 
member for a time of a pure democracy. And that 
is good training for an American child. 


The extract given above is from a late 
editorial in the Christian Union. It pre- 
sents, briefly, one of the strongest arguments 
that can be used in favor of our common 
school system, although one that does not 
often receive all the consideration it merits. 

That unity among our people, which ought 
to exist in order to bind us together organ- 





ically as a nation, is likely to be disturbed 
by several causes. Among the principal 
of these, since the abolition of slavery, are 
differences in race, class, politics and relig- 
ion. These constantly tend to distract and 
divide us. Our society is cut up, disinte- 
grated by them. They are the political 
centrifugal forces that draw us away from 
the centre of our nationality. If the repub- 
lic should ever die a positive death—it may 
die a negative death by corruption—it will 
be brought about by one of the causes 
named. Not that either of them is danger- 
ous if antagonized or balanced by forces of 
an opposite tendency—each may then be- 
come a source of strength rather than of 
weakness ; but the fear is that we will ne- 
glect to do this in the only way it can be 
effectively done, by educating the children of 
all races, classes, parties and religions to- 
gether, in the same schools, under the pro- 
visions of a common system. 

But this is an important subject ; just 
now, in this country, a subject of vital in- 
terest, and it will be profitable to discuss it ° 
somewhat more in detail. 

Differences of race tend to destroy national 
unity. By a race is meant a people with 
such marked peculiarities of appearance, 
character and mode of life aS distinguish 
them from other peoples. In this sense 
not only are the Indians, Negroes, Chinese, 
etc., distinct races, but the Irish, English, 
Germans, etc., may also be so considered. 
From the very nature of the case, such dif- 
ferences breed jealousies, misunderstandings, 
disagreements and disruptions. Persons of 
unlike character living together make a jar- 
ring family, and races of unlike character 
must work the same result in anation. Be- 
sides, we are not left to theory in the matter. 
Difference of race produced distraction and 
disunion in nearly all the nations of ancient 
times, Egypt, India, Assyria, Judea, Greece, 
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Rome; and in modern times, Austria in the 
Old World, and Mexico and the South 
American Republics in the New, are suf- 
ficient evidence of its weakening effects. In 
this country, we have in large numbers, in 
addition to other more impressible races, 
the gregarious negro, the clannish Irishman, 
the unassimilating German and the adaman- 
tine Chinese ; and the problem is to melt 
them all into one common nationality. 
Class differences have assumed among us 
amore threatening aspect than differences 
of race. ‘The old story of the contest be- 
tween the employers and the employed, the 
rich and the poor, patricians and plebeians, 
seems likely to be told of our country as it 
has been of all others. The great corpora- 
tions are eating up the little ones, wealth is 
rapidly flowing into the hands of men al- 
ready rich, and labor seems to struggle al- 
most in vain against the fate that has made 
it in other lands the slave of capital. 
Strikes for higher wages among workmen, 
and consolidations of various kinds for the 
protection of their interests, are becoming 
almost as common here as in the countries 
of the Old World. ‘Throughout our mining 
regions, in particular, there seems to be a 
standing feud between the owners of the 
mines and the men who work them, that 
now and then breaks out into open warfare. 
Even a superficial observer of social phe- 
nomena, can scarcely fail to see that there 
are at work powerful influences tending to 
make the classes of men to which we have 
referred more and more distinct, and to sep- 
arate them more and more widely from one 
another. A chasm begins to open between 
the men of wealth and the men of work, 
and the task will be a difficult one to close it. 
The so-called republics of the past were 
peculiarly short-lived, and no student of 
history would fail to name as the most po- 
tent cause of their downfall, the contentions 
of political parties. Sparta, Athens, Rome, 
Carthage, the Achzian League and Lycian 
Confederacy, all, while bearing the republi- 
can name, were split up into party factions 
and weakened by their struggles for suprem- 
acy. It was this consuming cancer which 
fed upon their own vitals that caused them 
to become in turn the prey of surrounding 
nations. Mexico and the republics of South 
America have been distracted and torn to 
pieces by internal commotions based upon 
political differences, and even our own 
country has had its warning of the danger 
arising from the same cause, in the shape of 
gory battle-fields and the tramp of millions 
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of armed men. Is there an antidote for 
this bane? Can a people be taught to be- 
lieve that their interests are one? Can they 
be moulded into one great family and live in 
peace? Must nations die like men; or, is 
there any elixir which may be administered 
to them—any labors which, like Hercules, 
they may perform that will render them 
immortal ? 

But there are no differences among men 
that keep them so far apart, that are so un- 
compromising, as differences of religion. 
Every true man rightly considers his relig- 
ion above all price. For it, he will sacri- 
fice, if he must, every other interest. He 
will allow nothing to come between him 
and it. With this deep sense of obligation 
resting upon him, he is easily persuaded that 
others having different religious views stand 
in his way, and are hisenemies. Wars aris- 
ing from differences of religion have been 
the bitterest and bloodiest that the world 
haseverseen. In the name of religion man 
has inflicted upon his fellow-man all the tor- 
ments that human ingenuity could invent. 
The history of every nation in Europe shows 
the distracting character of differences of 
religion among the people, and, even while 
we write, governments are being weakened 
if not undermined through its influence. 

America, more wise than other nations, 
tolerates all religions. The theory of our 
government is to allow every man to worship 
God in the manner his conscience dictates. 
The State treats all religions with entire 
impartiality. And yet even here political 
parties have been organized on a basis of 
religion, certain denominations have at 
times become partisan, and far-seeing men 
think they discern serious trouble in the 
near future from the jealousies and clashing 
interests of contending sects. 

American statesmanship must solve this 
problem: Given the various races that make 
up our population, and their division into 
classes, political parties and religious denom- 
inations, to make of them one homogeneous 
nation. Unless this can be done, it is only 
a question of time how soon we shall fall to 
pieces. Can it be done? We believe it 
can, but in only one way, and that is by ed- 
ucating the children of all races, classes, 
parties and religions together, in schools 


common to all, and in which all have equal * 


rights and equal privileges. Children do 
not have the peculiarities, the fixed opinions, 
the prejudices of their parents ; and associ- 
ating with other children in the school, 
playing, studying and reciting with them, 
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moulded by the same hand, cultured by the 
same power, they lose in some measure those 
theyhave and become one family, fitted for 
their place as the living integers of a 
common nationality. 


a 
> 





SCIENCE STUDY. 


HAT effect upon the habits of 
thought and the formation of mind 
is produced by the old classical curriculum ? 
or to state the question in a little different 
form, Is that effect the best that can be ob- 
tained by four years of study? In asking 
this question we have no design of discussing 
the comparative merits of theclassicsand the 
natural sciences as a means of niental disci- 
pline, nor do we hope or expect to say any- 
thing that will cause less respect or atten- 
tion to be paid to the established courses of 
study in the best colleges. But there is a 
single thought in connection with this sub- 
ject to which we may perhaps profitably di- 
rect attention for a moment. 

Both experience and observation seem to 
us to teach that at least one of the promi- 
nent effects of the course of study pursued 
in the academical departments of our col- 
leges, is to inculcate respect for authority. 
The studies are such that the student is con- 
tinually accepting the conclusions of others 
—both the writers of the text-books and his 
teachers, without leading him to the sources 
from which these authorities have derived 
ed their conclusions. This seems to us to 
be eminently the case in the classics and 
the Aumaniora ; although it must be confess- 
ed, much less so in mathematics. But in 
the classics, from the very nature of the stu- 
dies and with no blame attaching thereto, 
the mind of the student is led to accept 
statements upon authority. He learns that 
the forms of the verb are made in this way 
or that ; that the place of the adjective in 
the sentence is here and of the verb there, 
and necessarily and properly accepts these 
statements as truth. So likewise in history, 
in political philosophy, and, to agreat extent 
at least, in the mental sciences. It may be 
said, however, that the same necessity for 
acceptance of the statements of others does 
not exist in the mental sciences as in the 
others mentioned, for the chance for obser- 
vation of the original source of mental 
knowledge is open to all. And in this re- 
spect, mental phenomena, except the intan- 
gibility of the subject, are entirely similar 
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to what are termed the natural or physical 
sciences. 

In the case of mathematics we are free to 
confess that the same reasoning does not 
hold true. After the acceptance of first 
principles—and first principles, either near 
or more remote underlie all. knowledge, and 
must be accepted without any definite rea- 
soning; in other words there must be as- 
sumption somewhere as the foundation of 
all knowledge—after the acceptance of these 
principles, we say, the mind of the student 
may verify every subsequent position. He 
needs accept very little, in fact absolutely 
nothing, upon the authority of others. He 
has within his own hands the means of prov- 
ing the truth or falsity of every statement 
of either book or instructor. 

But to advance a step farther. These 
. things are not cited to show that the classics 
and what may be embraced under the gene- 
ral term Aumaniora, are not valuable as a 
means of mental discipline. It is not urged 
ed that these studies have properly no place 
in a course of liberal culture. In short, it 
is folly to decry the benefits of the old 
course of study. The sharpening of the 
perceptions, and the habits of accuracy and 
attention to details which inevitably follow 
the faithful study of Greek and Latin, the 
close and accurate reasoning which the 
study of mathematics inculcates, the broad- 
ening of the views which comes from the 
study of history, political philosophy, etc., 
and the habits of thoroughness which are 
the most inevitable accompaniment of all 
faithful study, all these results are the well- 
known and satisfying reward of the honest 
study of the old-fashioned curriculum. But 
these seems to us to be hardly sufficient. 
The resultant, so to speak, of this thorough- 
ness, breadth, close reasoning, accuracy and 
sharpness, is not, on the whole, all that 
could be desired. It is negative rather than 
positive ; it is defensive rather than aggres- 
sive. It is an excellent preparation to en- 
sable one to expose error and to guard him- 
self against the reception of falsity in what- 
ever form it may present itself; but it does 
not lead to the independent elucidation of 
truth. It does not make original thinkers. 
In short it leads the mind, when seeking for 
truth, habitually to decide the question by 
authority rather than by original research. 
We affirm with little hesitation that the 
student who faithfully goes through with 
such a course of study as is offered in the 
Academical Department of Yale College 
| will come out with greater reverence for au- 
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thority and less tendency to original thought 
than is at all desirable in the educated men 
of a country. It is both our observation 
and experience, that the effect of such a 
course is to lead the mind when in doubt to 
seek for what others have said upon the sub- 
ject, rather than to boldly attack the question 
itself and attempt to decide it on its own 
merits. Of course, it may be said that certain 
questions can only be decided by authority, 
and this is true. But we claim that the ten- 
dency of such courses of study as we have 
mentioned is to lead the mind to decide all 
questions by authority. The effect of such 
habits of thought, in the mind of the edu- 
cated men of the country, upon the pro- 
gress and general advancement of civiliza- 
tion, and upon the development of new 
and higher truth in all directions, is only 
too obvious. 

On the other hand, that the study of what 
is generally termed and understood as sci- 
ence will correct this fault, in the present 


method of acquiring mental discipline, we | 


are hardly prepared to affirm. But there 
are some considerations which lead to such 
a belief. Assuming that our position as 
maintained in this article is correct, it may 
be generalized as follows: Courses of study 
which are made up largely of topics discus- 
sed and decided by authority, tend to lead 
the student’s mind to habitually decide all 
questions by authority. And this generali- 
zation may be applied to other courses of 
study, thus: The study of those topics which 
involve original investigation, which bring 
the mind face to face with the questions to 
be solved, have a tendency to produce anal- 
ogous habits in the solution of all questions. 
In other words, the mind which is required 
to think for itself, which is brought in con- 
tact with the original objects of its inquiry 
during its period of preliminary culture, will 
habitually approach other questions in the 
same way. ‘That the study of natural sci- 
ence does tend to produce such habits of 
looking for truth, seems evident at a glance. 
The subjects with which it deals are tangible 
and real. They appeal tothesenses. The 
investigation of every statement in the text- 
book is within easy reach, and the conclu- 
sion is satisfactory because of the clearness 
of the testimony. The chemical student 
handles his materials and observes their 
workings. The phenomena they present 
are real, tangible, and moreover the truth 
arrived at is obtained at first hands. And 
so in the case of the geologist or mineralo- 
gist ; the rocks are broken, are taken in hand 
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and observed without the interposition of 
any human element. And it seems to us 
that the effects of such courses of study upon 
the habits of thought must be to lead the 
mind in general to seek for truth from its 
original sources. 

That such methods are desirable, can 
hardly be questioned. It is true that much 
of the reasoning which prevails in the world 
is only probable at best, and this necessari- 
ly so; but it is highly desirable to expunge 
uncertainty and to introduce certainty as 
much as possible. But, as we have already 
said, our design is not to overthrow present 
courses of study, but to suggest a possible 
improvement in them. Our thought is: 
The present curriculum of college studies is 
faulty in that it does not sufficiently disci- 
pline the mind in independent thinking, 
and that this fault may be removed, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, by an infusion of more 
natural science studies into the regular col- 
legiate course, or by a period of devotion to 
that kind of study after the baccalaureate 
degree is taken.—College Courant. 
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GRADING OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 





BY S. S. JACK. 





HOSE who teach in the country dis- 
tricts are frequently exhorted toa bet- 
ter organization and classification of their 
schools. They are told that they cannot 
hear more than a certain number of recita- 
tions per day with advantage, and that the 
working of the school machinery will be im- 
perfect, as the number and variety of the 
classes is greater. ‘These facts are pretty 
generally acknowledged, but just how to meet 
the difficulties, even the experienced teacher 
does not always know, and the exhorter 
does not always tell. 
The schools in our citiesand towns are, as 
a rule, well graded, and have efficient super- 
intendence. Inthe country it is different. 
There many of the teachers lack experience, 
and their helpers and advisers are few while 
their difficulties are many. The admirable 
systems of grading and classifying adopted 
in our cities and town are not considered as 
applicable to the country. The school is fre- 
quently an unorganized mass, and we have 
from it disorganized results. We have a 
teacher attempting to direct the work and 
conduct recitations in double as many 
classes, as he should have. We find 
pupils, after the first lessons in reading and 
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spelling, taking up the different branches of 
the common school course in almost an in- 
verse order. Many entirely neglect those of 
importance ; others attempting to study all 
at the same time. Work is taken up and 
performed according to likes and dislikes. 
Each successive term finds them advanceda 
few pages farther, in arithmetic for example, 
but it appears to be necessary for them to 
begin at the first page at the beginning of 
each new term. There is a lack of concen- 
tration, that has its influence not only upon 
the work in hand, but on the growing habits 
of thought and study. We have almost in- 
tolerable confusion. The young teacher be- 
comes discouraged. Teaching is voted a 
bore, and other employment issought in an- 
other field. 

In the country the actual circumstances 
of the case will not admit of a system of 
grading as used in our cities and towns. 
Some modification, however, might be ap- 
plied to each individual school so as to se- 
cure desirable results, the most important of 
which would be that pupils would take up 
the different studies in the proper order, 
and would not be found attempting to do too 
much at one time. 

Suppose an ordinary country school to be 
divided into four grades, the work of each 
lower to be completed before promotion. 
More work will necessarily be assigned to 
each grade than should be attempted at one 
time, but the pupil can be required to pur- 
sue only such studies, in each grade, at once, 
as should properly engage his attention. 
We suppose the pupil to enter school at six 
years of age and to make ordinary progress 
until the course is completed. The time 
for each grade will be about two years. 
The precocious and dull ones can be ad- 
vanced or retarded, as may be necessary. 

The work for the different grades would 
be about as follows: 

1. Charts and First Reader with elements of num- 
bers, Geography, Drawing and Composition. (The 
latter to be pursued, in some form, throughout the 
course, ) 

2. Spelling, Second Reader, Geography, Mental 
Arithmetic and Writing, with Drawing and Maps as 
a general exercise, 

3. Speliing, Third Reader, Geography, Arithme- 
tic, Writing and Oral Lessons in Grammar. 

4. Spelling, Fourth Reader, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, History of the United States and Writing. 


Singing and calisthenics should be gen- 
eral exercises for the school, as occasion 
may warrant. Reviews can be substituted 
as may be necessary. 

The omission of ‘‘ Object Lessons’’ and 
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the elements of certain sciences from the 
course of study will doubtless be noticed 
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and objected to. The application of the 
system of instruction on which a properly 
conducted series of object lessons is based 
to the elements of the studies above sug- 
gested, and their proper illustration, will be 
about all that can be done in this direction 
in the crowded country school, however 
well organized. The elements of certain 
sciences which we would gladly have taught, 
early in the course, can be incidentally 
illustrated, and much valuable information 
given. 

The schoolday, after the time for open- 
ing exercises, recesses, rest, writing and 
other general exercises is deducted, will 
consist of about 288 minutes. This time 
can be divided into four equal periods, to 
suit the ordinary divisions of the day. Of 


‘each of these periods let the first and 


second, or lowest grades, each have seven- 
teen minutes; the third, eighteen minutes ; 
the fourth, twenty minutes, to be devoted 
to recitation. If it is desirable, as in, the 
first grade, to have pupils recite more than 
once a day in the same branch of study, the 


‘time allotted to that grade can be so divided. 


We want a proper distribution of the time 
for study, work, and recitation, and that 
pupils shall not take up all the branches of 
the common school course at one time. 
We want the time usually devoted to prepa- 
ration, and that of recitation, to be sudstitu- 
ted for each other. 

Another point of importance should be 
observed, as in the higher grades where 
close application to study can be expected, 
that the /eading studies, of which there 
should not be more than fwo, at one time, 
should receive attention during those parts of 
the day when the pupil is able to do the 
best work. The minor or review studies 
will then be taken up when the pupil is least 
prepared for hard work, when from confine- 
ment or close application, he is not capa- 
ble of such close attention as a new or diffi- 
cult subject requires. 

If an application of the best methods of 
presenting each of the studies suggested 
were made to some such scheme as this, the 
good results would soon be apparent. We 
would have better attendance, more tracta- 
ble pupils, more enthusiasm in study, more 
concentrated effort, and a more rapid ad- 
vancement generally in everything that 
pertains to the interest of our country 
schools. 

In this plan I have not been definite as to 
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the amount of work to be done in each 
branch of study, in each year or grade, nor 
have I developed any methods of presenting 
the different subjects. The former is left 
to be modified by the circumstances of the 
school and the ability of the teacher; the 
latter does not properly come within the 
scope of this article. 


—_—$ 


FOUR DAYS IN BOSTON. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERYBODY has heard of the Boston 
Peace Jubilee, with its chorus of twenty 
thousand singers, its mammoth orchestra, its 
Coliseum, which for extent rivals that of old 
Rome, its anvils that clanged to the beat of 
red-shirted firemen, its cannons discharged by 
electricity, its big drum so soon hung out of 
the way, its bigger organ that grew in favor to 
the last—and, above all, of its Gilmore, the 
moving spirit of the whole grand enterprise. 
Everybody with a turn for figures must know 
that the building is 550 feet long, 350 feet 
wide and go feet high ; will seat 70,000 peo- 
ple; and that the Jubilee fairly filled out 
its colossal proportions. ‘Those who would 
know more, are referted to the leading 
newspapers issued during the Jubilee era. 
In conception of plan it was grand, and in 
carrying out to results the purposes of its 
projectors it has been a proud triumph. 
But the atmosphere of the great building 
no longer pulsates in music. Osgood & 
Co’s. racy little paper Jubilee Days has sus- 
pended publication with the sixteenth issue ; 
and this musical festival, international in 
fact as well as name, has passed into history 
as the largest and most successful yet organ- 
ized in any country. Herr Saro, leader of 
the Prussian Band, says they could not get 
up such a grand affair in Germany—not in a 
dozen years, The leaders of the foreign 
bands have all been astonished at the extent 
and perfection of arrangements here, and 
they go home with the idea that Boston, and 
not New York, is our great city. Hundreds 
of thousands have visited the Coliseum since 
the first choral was sung there, with tickets 
at opera box prices, These visits will long 
be remembered as an event in the lives of 
those so fortunate as to have heard the cho- 
rus, Madame Leutner, Strauss, and the for- 
eign bands. 
The influence of this enterprise upon the 
musical taste of New England, and therefore 


upon that of the country at large, cannot but | 
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be good; and this series of concerts has also 
shown that, boast of them as we may, we 
have no bands but must occupy the back 
seats when Godfrey, or Saro, or Paulus, 
takes the baton. The well-known Marine 
Band was here and took part in one of the 
concerts. Their leader wisely remained for 
several days after his band had gone home, 
and it is thought that soon there will be 
new practice in their Washington quarters. 

Leaving Lancaster Tuesday morning, 
July 2d, in company with Mr. J. B. Kevin- 
ski and Harry Herr, of Barr & Co., choice 
travel companions, fast trains landed us in 
New York within five and a half hours, af- 
fording time to look around and attend to 
some matters of business before taking the 
five o’clock boat of the Fall River line. 
For those who have never made this trip up 
East River and through the Sound, on acalm 
evening of summer—smooth waters below, 
balmy airs around, and far away the gor- 
geous sunset sky that fades off, through 
witching twilight, into the sublimer glory 
of the golden stars—for such there is rare 
enjoyment within easy reach ; and we heart- 
ily commend the trip to Boston, by this 
route, to those wishing to attend the meet- 
ing of the National Teachers’ Association, 
which will convene in our American Ath- 
ens, August 6th, for a three days’ session. 
But we cannot promise them our own good 
fortune—in having a prospective President 
and his confidential advisers ‘‘in the same 
boat.’’ 

All are alike bound for the Coliseum— 
they to be the show lions, we the modest 
lookers-on. Mr. Tilton interests us more than 
Mr. Greeley. As he plays with a little 
girl and is ‘‘himself’’ among old friends, a 
small party of ladies and gentlemen, all re- 
serve seems thrown off, and he is the man 
whom those who know him only through 
what he has written would be glad to recog- 
nize. Were we an artist, and the beloved 
disciple our subject, we should care to go no 
farther than his head, nobly set on broad 
shoulders, and his face of rare mould, modi- 
fying slightly both nose and mouth, but 
leaving eye and brow without a hint of 
change—this royalty-gifted, much flattered, 
much belied, and withal, we fear, somewhat 
self-conceited Theodore Tilton. 

We reach Fall River about 6 a. m., and 
take the Old Colony railroad, a distance of 
forty-nine miles, to Boston. This road 
passes by the Quincy granite quarries, and 
from it a branch road goes off to Plymouth. 
After breakfast at the Parker House, where 
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we are so fortunate as finally to engage quar- 
ters, reserved seats are secured for the three 
o’clock concert, and we sally forth, mean- 
while, to ‘‘do’’ a part of the town—then 
take the cars for Bunker Hill Monument. 
Descending from this pleasant up-stairs ex- 
cursion, the junior member of our trio, weary 
with the effort, declares the monument a 
‘* sell,’’ and thinks his children will never 
get up there until they can walk up! 

At 2 Pp. M. we have our seats in the par- 
quet, and the programme shows a fine en- 
tertainment ahead. Sofas for the presiden- 
tial party occupy the place of honor, and the 
arrival of Mr. Greeley is the signal for pro- 
longed cheering from the host of perhaps 
fifty thousand or more people now occupying 
the chorus section, parquet and balconies. 
The benevolent face of the good old farmer- 
editor never before beamed on such a vast 
assemblage beneath a single roof—four and 
a half acres of human heads! 

‘* Hail to the Chief”’ is played, after which 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, by the or- 
chestra, followed by the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. ‘Then the splendid band of the Kaiser- 
Franz Grenadier Regiment. Madame Pesch- 
ka-Leutner sings a waltz, and, of course, 
has to answer an encore. ‘The Irish band 
plays ‘‘ Gems ot Ireland,’’ and in answer to 
further calls, follows with other Irish melo- 
dies as it would seem only skilled musicians 
of Ireland can play them. Strauss leads like 
a lunatic in two of his own waltzes—he 
doesn’t play those of other composers—vi- 
olin in left hand and bow in the right, the 
latter now a baton and again at lively work 
on the strings. Then the French band, ap- 
parently most popular of all, which, in 
response to an encore, plays Hail Columbia 
and the Marseillaise. They know France 
has the most stirring national air in all the 
world, and to hear them play it, is, doubt- 
less, to hear it at its best. 

After recess, Tourjée takes the platform, 
and both chorus and audience rise to the old 
hymn, ‘‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,’’ 
which appears in full upon the programme 
of the day. Organ, orchestra, and every 
voice that can be tempted to aid in swelling 
the chorus—all follow the time of the lead- 
er’s baton, and ‘‘Coronation’’ swells out 
with a fullness and grandeur that we had 
never hoped to hear this side the Throne. 
Silence follows—the truest applause. 

After another lady vocalist comes the An- 
vil Chorus, which we wish to hear, with all 
its noisy accompaniments, at least for once. 


(The English band played it next day and 
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more to our liking.) Then the Prussian 
band; and, finally Godfrey’s Englishmen 
in the Silver Trumpets, Mabel Waltzes and 
the national airs, closing with God Save the 
Queen, which, matchless as is their perform- 
ance, the Prussians can play almost as well. 

On the following day, the Fourth of July, 
we attended three of the four concerts given. 
At the first of these, in the afternoon, there 
came on a violent storm, which broke upon 
the city almost in a hurricane. The doors 
were not closed quickly enough, and a cloud 
of dust was driven into the back part of the 
building. Some lights in one of the rear 
rooms showing brightly in the deepening 
gloom that had settled over everything, gave 
the appearance of fire, and the dust, repre- 
senting smoke, aided the deception. At 
once the cry of fire was raised, and there was 
a stampede for the doors, both in the bal- 
conies and on the main floor. 

When the excitement was at its height, 
Godfrey, whose band was then on the stage, 
by a happy thought stopped upon the selec- 
tion from Zampa which they were playing, 
and at the word his fifty men blew out with 
a tremendous blast upon the old Star 
Spangled Banner! It was a grand mo- 
ment, worth more than a trip to Boston to 
feel the thrill of its glorious excitement! We 
stood on the back of a bench, leaning against 
a pillar on the south balcony, from which 
the whole house was in plain view. Every- 
body was on his feet. The group of crimson 
and gold uniforms of the band of the Guards 
the central figure in the great crowd; the 
sound of the rain as it falls in torrents over- 
head, filling the great Coliseum; people 
rushing away frantic to escape the fancied 
danger ; and amid all these noises the notes 
of our favorite national air swelling out 
strong, clear and thrilling, to chec k the 
wild stampede. They couldn’t run when 
they heard that air of victory, and the panic 
changed to cheers—such cheeys! There are 
moments supreme in our lives—the old thrill 
comes back and the eye swims to recall them 
—and of such surely this was one whose 
memory can never be lost. It casts another 
wreath of amaranth upon the flag we love! 

It would be useless to reproduce here the 
programmes of the day. Suffice it to say 
that everybody seemed to enjoy what was 
heard and seen. The popularity of the 
English band did not wane to the last, and 
the people, loath to let them go, cheer- 
ed and applauded, until, encore after encore 
responded to, they made their final farew ell 
in ‘* Days of Auld Lang Syne.’ 
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Madame Leutner sang, and the French, 
German and Irish bands played, what we 
were content to think their best ; Strauss led 
like a dancing dervish, and Gilmore put his 
orchestra over the course; there was a solo 
on the grand organ, an instrument of tre- 
mendous power, the bellows worked by 
steam, which fills the vast building as our 
organs at homea small church; and such 
enthusiasiui all the while as one would hard- 
ly have looked for in a Boston audience. In 
the last two entertainments the Coliseum 
was ablaze with gas-lights, the interior and 
exterior views of the building being much 
finer by night than during the day. 

The French know all about the Marseil- 
laise, and not a fewother things. They say 
that this was Rossini’s favorite band, and 
that he used frequently to lead it in his own 
compositions. The Prussians play more 
classical music—which is true also of the 
English—and are voted artists, every man of 
them, but in their music there is less of that 
crisp quality of tone which takes the ear, 
and there are fewer telling effects than in 
that of their late antagonists, the French- 
men. Herr Saro, their leader, wears a half- 
dozen decorations. The Irish band, while 
playing other things well, excels in the fin- 
ish and expression which they give to the 
rollicking airs or the sad, sweet melodies of 
their nativeisle. In this quartette of bands, 
each said to be the best its country can pro- 
duce, to omit any one of them would have 
been a blunder, and critics seem undecided 
to which the palm should be awarded. Each 
seems to have its specialty, and each is pro- 
nounced worthy the continued ovation with 
which it has been greeted from day to day 
since its arrival here. 

Would the reader know something of how 
they ‘‘ring the bells, and fire the guns, and 
fling the starry banner out’’ on our national 
holiday, in these higher latitudes? Well, 
Boston seems the only place on the conti- 
nent where they know how to celebrate the 
Fourth of July! The city fathers yearly 
make liberal appropriations for the enter- 
tainment of the public, expending money 
wisely and generously. To the young es- 
pecially the day is made one of such enjoy- 
ment that both boys and girls look back to 
the last and forward to the next anniversary 
with equal pleasure. ‘*The Fourth’’ be- 
comes to them, next after Christmas, the 
brightest day in the calendar. As they 
grow older the significance of these celebra- 
tions grows more and more upon them, and 
in their turn they are willing, if need be, to 
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risk death, as their fathers have done, to 
perpetuate the blessings of that freedom 
whose declaration Independence Day com- 
memorates. 

Boston is essentially a school-master. In 
the work of education in all its departments 
she leads the van. Her place is, by right, 
at the head of the column, and that place 
she is likely to retain. In the interest of 
education everything is laid under contribu- 
tion. Her people believe that patriotism is 
a branch of culture as essential as mental 
arithmetic, and educate accordingly, making 
our natal day teach yearly the lesson that 
can never be conned too thoroughly or 
learned too well. On Thursday, as we pass 
by Tremont Temple, about 9 A. M., not 
wishing to go to the Coliseum until after- 
noon, our attention is attracted by the little 
folks hurrying in through its broad doorway. 
We apply for a ticket. ‘‘ Can’t sell any, 
sir—-free to-day—the Bell Ringers.’’ ‘‘Why is 
it free ?’’ weask. ‘‘Oh, it’s for the schools— 
the City foots the bill.’’ Something new this 
—we must know more about it—accordingly 
we inquire for nearest office of the rommit- 
tee. ‘‘Are you a teacher, sir?’’ asks the 
doorkeeper. ‘‘ Yes, from Pennsylvania.’’ 
‘* Pass in, please—you need no ticket.’’ 
And we pass in to find such an entertain- 
ment in progress as the same troupe of bell 
ringers has given in Lancaster before a fash- | 
ionable audience. The little folks fill the, 
seats both on the main floor and in the gal- 
leries, applauding and shouting their delight 
as the performance goes on. 

The programmes are headed ‘‘City of 
Boston,’’ the foster-parent to whose kind 
forethought all are indebted for the pleasure 
of the hour. The principal halls in the city 
have all been engaged by the authorities, 
and arrangements made for such a variety 
of entertainments as cannot fail to please 
the young lads and misses. Twenty-eight 
different entertainments are to be given, 
and forty thousand free tickets have been is- 
sued! Every attention is paid to the chil- 
dren at the different places. Ice water is 
served judiciously and ushers look after the 
wants of their youthful visitors. The city 
fathers are surely not in fault if the school 
children of Boston do not have a happy day 
of it. Is it any wonder that Boston boys, 
grown to manhood, feel more than ordinary 
love for, and pride in, the city of their 
birth ? ; 

From the Temple we cross to the Com- 
mon, knowing it to be a centre of attrac- 
tion. Here the decorations are numerous 
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and appropriate in character. 
banners and the American flag float every- 
where, with here and there the flags of for- 
eign nations. The public decorations on 
the streets, in the Common and in the va- 
rious halls, are all by a single firm, in con- 
tract with the city, and are a distinctive 
feature of the day. 

The Common, which is one square deep 
by four or five squares front, is alive in all 
directions, and much that is novel delays 
the sight-seer. Here a Scotch Highlander 
pumps his bagpipes, and a Scotch lad and 
lassie step out from the crowd around him, 
and have a dance to the familiar tunes of 
home learned beyond the blue water. _Ital- 
ians and vagabond Americans appear in force 
with their organs. Germans, too, with mu- 
sical instruments odd in shape and construc 
tion as in sound. Weighing, lifting and 
striking machines, galvanic batteries, wan- 
dering phrenologists, booths for the sale of 
lemonade, etc., dealers in fans and umbrel- 
las, Chinese crackers, and other legitimate 
Fourth of Julystock, abound on every hand. 
And the people congregate here in such 
numbers as to make the proportion of buyers 
and sellers seem proper. Here and there 
are sheds where ice water is dealt out liber- 
ally to the thirsty populace, and massive 
blocks of ice, clear ascrystal, give an appear- 
ance of refreshing coolness this warm sum- 
mer-day. Within the railings there are 
scattered everywhere over the grass, in the 
grateful shade, young men in groups enjoy- 
ing their holiday, boys and girls, swains and 
their sweethearts, and not a few who were 
swains and sweethearts long ago. 

The Horticultural Gardens, just beyond 
the Common, one of the most handsomely 
laid out and most attractive public squares 
in the country, also present a scene of lively 
interest. 

The city authorities of Boston spend the 
people’s money we have no doubt, for the 
good of the people, but they include in that 
‘*good”’ their pleasure as well. The official 
programme for the observance of the day 
appears in all the papers, and occupies an 
ordinary half-column of nonpariel type. 
The ferries are all run free, military drills 
and rowing regattas are had in competition 
for prizes offered by the city; a band of a 
hundred pieces is employed for the day, 
pro bono publico ; and the great organ at Mu- 
sic Hall plays free this morning; Of course, 
all manufacturing establishments, wholesale 
houses, and places of ordinary retail busi- 
ness, are closed. There is no disorder ob- 
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Oriflame | served anywhere, not a drunken man to be 


seen, whiskey being an article not on sale 
at every corner. And it may be added 
here, as a matter of general interest, that, 
during the seventeen days of this Jubilee, 
there was not a single arrest by its police 
for misdemeanor, impropriety, or drunken- 
ness. Another Coliseum wonder ! 

At 11 A. M. we go down to Music Hall, 
which is decorated in very fine taste, to hear 
the grand organ and the annual oration by 
Chas. Francis Adams, jr. The annual ora- 
tion is a feature of the day in Boston, and 
it is regarded as a marked tribute of merit to 
be upon this rollof honor. The first of this 
long line of orators, Master James Lovell, 
Principal of the Latin School, addressed the 
people of Boston from the pulpit of Old 
South church in 1772, just one hundred years 
ago, and as each year has added its man, 


the long list of a hundred since that day em- 


braces many a name of which Boston and 
the nation at large does well to be proud. 
Mr. Adams’ name will stand at the head of 
the second muster-roll of a hundred. His 
address, though not eloquent, is terse, forci- 
ble, and comprehensive, and quite out of 
the track ofsimilar productions. Education 
— if need be, compulsory—and co-operative 
industry wisely directed, ‘‘that shall cause 
the workman at his bench to feel that he 
has a property in his tools and in the work- 
shop, the home of his labor’’—these, ably 
presented, are the leading practical points 
in the address for 1872. ‘‘ Blood tells’’— 
and while he of the ‘‘ fourth generation’’ is 
upon the platform before us—old Josiah 
Quincy, of Harvard, seated at his right—his 
father of the ‘‘ third generation’”’ is speaking 
for the day at Geneva, in Switzerland. Do 
the first Adams and the second, wherever 
they may be, recall old memories with grate- 
ful joy that they too were chosen to be build- 
ers here, ‘‘building better than they 
knew ?”’ 

At 1 P. M., we take a car for the second 
concert, and do not leave the Coliseum until 
near midnight, as it rains during most of the 
afternoon and evening. The grand display 
of fireworks on the Common, promised for 
the evening, is ‘‘ postponed on account of 
the weather,’’ but comes off next 
evening according to programme. Of this 
we hear glowing descriptions, though we 
did not see it. It is estimated that there 


were over a hundred thousand people on the 
Common and neighboring streets. 

But, missing this display, we have in its 
stead what is better, namely, an hour in 
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Park Street Church, and Mr. Murr ty in his 
pulpit. Leaving the hotel near dusk, we 
find Tremont street crowded, all going one 
way. As we near Park Street Church, 
whose windows look down into the old 
graveyard on one side and into the Com- 
mon on the other, we find it lighted up for 
evening service, and think we must see this 
well-known church and its equally well- 
known pastor, Rev. W. H. H. Murray, 
whose work upon the Adirondacks, two sum- 
mers ago, took the reading public by sur- 
prise, and whose sermons, since published 
by Jas. R. Osgood & Co., under the title 
of ‘‘ Park Street Pulpit,’’ have been widely 
circulated. The service is one preparatory 
to the administration of the Communion on 
the following Sunday, and thechurch is well 
filled, even though the windows on the west 
side must be closed to deaden the sounds of 
Fourth of July celebration without. Our 
purpose is to see the man and hear him 
read a chapter, meaning then to go into the 
Common; but one can afford to miss even 
Boston fireworks for such a chapter quietly 
read and commented upon, such a sermon, 
such a prayer. 

We have been seated but a few moments 
when there enters and passes quietly down 
the aisle a tall man, finely proportioned, his 
head large, with features strongly marked ; 
heavy mustache, and heavy growth of dark 
hair ; weating a black alpaca sack coat, white 
pantaloons and black neck-tie. He is the 
business man all over; and, struck by his 
appearance, we look after him, undecided 
whether he be pastor or layman. He stops 
at a pew near the front to speak to some one 
—we think “ He'll sit down there.’’ But 
in a moment he passes on and begins to 
ascend the steps of the pulpit. It hardly 
needs an affirmative reply from a gentleman 
sitting near to assure us that he is Mr. Mur- 
ray. He looks throughout the strong man 
he is. A hymn is sung, and then follows 
the reading. It is part of the touching 
story of the Crucifixion, read so quietly, so 
tenderly—if the word be permitted—the 
comments of the manly reader who seldom 
lifts his eyes from the page, quiet almost as 
the flight of the arrow yet as true in their 
aim. We have heard Mr. Beecher several 
times in his own church and have thought 
that he reads the Bible better than almost 
any other, because he pins things as he goes, 
his glowing thought supplying what that of 
the hearer might not. But the impression 
left by Mr. Murray’s reading is, if anything, 
more forcible than that left by Mr. Beecher’s. 
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After the chapter a prayer, and then the tall 
man comes out beside his plain pulpit and 
talks for half an hour withhis people. His 
eyes are frequently upon the floor, his voice 
seldom rises above the conversational tone 
and is never loud, and most of the time, as 
he leans upon the end of his desk, in an atti- 
tude of deep reflection, the impression is 
that of one unconsciously speaking his 
thoughts aloud. His theme is the Atone- 
ment; he dwells also upon the power of 
Christian influence, the growth of Christian 
character, the exultant feeling of gratitude 
with which a Christian should approach the 
Holy Supper, a gladly welcomed guest. 
His tribute to human love, rising from that 
to God’s love all-embracing, is very quiet 
but most eloquent; one thinks only of the 
theme and not of the speaker. Another 
hymn, and then the benediction. We had 
forgotten the fire-works on the Common, 
but that sermon, and him who preached, 
may we never forget. 

The newspapers of the city on the 3d and 
4th insts., devoted much of their space to 
accounts of the closing exercises of the dif- 
ferent High and Grammar Schools, with the 
names of the graduates, three hundred in 
number from the High Schools, and one 
thousand from the Grammar Schools, to all 
of whom diplomas were ordered. A grand 
floral festival was given the graduates at 
Music Hall, July 3d. The hall and bal- 
conies were beautifully decorated, which 
decorations remained for the annual oration 
next day. At one side of the organ were 
hundreds of bouquets, these so arranged in 
mass as to represent pyramids of flowers. 
After addresses by gentlemen prominent 
for their interest in the schools, the Germa- 
nia orchestra struck up a grand march, and 
the graduates, forming in line according to 
grade of school, passed across the stage, 
some thirteen hundred in number, each re- 
ceiving from the hands of Mayor Gaston a 
beautiful bouquet. Some other appropriate 
exercises followed, and music ended the 
programme of the day. During our stay we 
visited the office of Supt. John T. Philbrick, 
for some years at the head of the School De- 
partment. The city pays him a salary of 
$5,000, and furnishes a carriage for his 
convenience, ‘The principals of Grammar 
Schools are paid $3,000; special teachers 
are employed, the best of their class, at high 
salaries, in music, drawing, etc.; and the 
lowest salary, we are told, paid to any lady 
assistant, is $600. Good pay, but they de- 
mand good work for their money. 
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Dio Lewis has opened a Turkish bath at 
his residence, No. 17 Beacon street, the 
finest equipped establishment we have yet 
seen. The arrangements are such as do 
credit to the reputation of the doctor, who 
never does things by halves. There are 
here four connecting rooms heated by steam 
pipes, the temperature ranging from 130 
deg. to 160 deg. at this season of the year. 
In colder weather the range of heat is 
greater, the temperature being 200 degrees 
in the hottest chamber. The shampooing 
department is better than that at similar 
establishments, either in Philadelphia or 
New York. This is one of the specialties 
of the bath, and the treatment afterward is 
doubtless near what it ought to be. Dr. Lewis 
is in Europe—sailed some weeks ago—his 
design being mainly to see the various Turk- 
ish baths on the Continent, and to learn 
what can be done to improve his baths in 
Boston. They are now the best in the 
country ; he means to make them the best 
in the world. We go in ona hot day—have 
a bath fit fora king—and come out, as Bay- 
ard Taylor says, ‘‘ with wings at the ankles.”’ 
To educational men who will be in attend- 
ance at the National Association soon to 
convene in Boston, we heartily commend a 
visit to Beacon street. The bath will cost 
$1.50, and will require about an hour and 
a half; but both time and money will be 
well spent. 

We have a chat also with Dr. Windship, 
whom we saw ten years ago in Roxbury. He 
said then that he meant to lift 3,000 pounds 
before he should reach the highest notch in 
his ascending scale. He says now that his 
highest lift yet made has been 2,600, and 
that he shall not go beyond it, as his physi- 
cal condition was no better at that weight 
than at 2,000 pounds, which he has deter- 
mined, for the future, to regard as his maxi- 
mum. His gymnasium is well equipped, 
and himself a fine fellow, thirty-eight years 
of age. 

—Just before taking the outside steamer 
for Philadelphia and home, we pick up a 
newspaper in the reading-room of the hotel, 
and in thetelegraphic dispatches find that 
Lafayette has advanced our respected 
senior to the dignity of an LL. D. Good 
morning, Doctor! We trust you will par- 
don, if at all pardonable, the length of this 
letter, but, once fairly begun, it could hardly 
be ended. If it occupy space that should be 


given to more solid matter of educational 
interest, luckily the schools are closed and 
we have warm weather! + 
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THE SONG OF THE SCHOOL. 


IN ANTICIPATION OF PAYMENTS BY RESULTS, 


Cram, cram, cram, 
When the morning hours begin, 
Cram, cram, cram, 
In the noonday’s bustle and din, 
Memory, head and hand, 
Spirit, and brain, and soul, 
Sang a poor struggling teacher, 
Earning his daily dole. 


Cram, cram, cram, 
The generous girls and boys ; 
Grind at the mill of knowledge 
With ardor that never cloys,. 
Pounds and pence so needed, 
Will hang on an iron rule! 
Pay and results per pupil, 
The terror of many a school. 


Where is the bloom of study, 
Sweet, bewitching, and coy; 
To woo, enamour, and gladden 
The studious inquiring boy? 
Where are the proud Eurekas, 
Gained by the midnight lamp, 
Ere the redoubted grinder, 
Came with his torturing cramp? 


Learning no longer sacred, 
Loosens her virgin snood ; 
Rifled, and forced, and sullied, 
By suitors, griping and rude, 
She stands in the public pathway, 
A brazen, bepainted thing, 
Reft of the vestal freshness 
She had in her early spring ? 


Cram, cram, cram, 
When the day is sunny and bright, 
Cram, cram, cram, 
In the morning hours of night ; 
Parents, and guides, and guardians, 
Bid for the popular plan— 
Where is the public teacher 
Dares to discuss the scan? 


Yet in my inmost spirit 
I hear a persuasive voice— 
There is a nobler system, 
There is a better choice— 
Innate taste to be fostered, , 
Literature of the heart, 
Crushed inthe grinding process 
Of the cold mechanical art! 


Can I uphold this pleader, 
Follow her rational rules ? 
Students of every calling 
Are sent to the forcing schools, 
Where crammers and grinders many, 
Auction their mental wares— 
Alas! for a struggling teacher 
Burdened with many cares, 


Daring to have ideas, 
Daring to have a heart— 
Cram, cram, cram, 
Is the legitimate part. 
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Generous, ardent boys 
No bloom of study for you, 


But weary, weary grinding, 
With ceaseless hammer and screw. 


Cram, ns cram, \ 
ular plan an t 

Will ill tell future ages, . 

With blighting influence yet ; 
Nature, talent, and genius 

Will follow our fairies’ flight 
O, will our Celtic fancy, 

Sparkling, racy, and bright, 


Gladden with wit and humor, 
The households of future years ? 

What had a public teacher, 
Burdened with many cares, 

To do with original genius, 
Wrapped in the womb of time, 

Robbed of the bloom of study, 
Beautiful and sublime ? 


Cram, cram, cram, 
Is his legitimate part ; 
Leaders of all professions 
Bid for the happy art, 
Cram, cram, cram,. 
His task from morning to night, 
Parents, and guides, and guardians 
Say it is good and right. 
Trish Teachers’ Fournal. 





TEN YEARS IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 
BY J. HOWARD WERT, A. M. 


WAKING UP MIND. 


HE year 1861 found the writer fresh 

from the halls of his a/ma mater, at- 
tempting to teach. He may, perhaps, be 
pardoned if he gives the idea dominant in 
his mind at that time. A college graduate, 
after eight years of constant academical and 
collegiate study, he never entertained a 
doubt as to his entire fitness for the work 
he had undertaken. The result of a win- 
ter’s campaign was not very satisfactory, 
for a dim sense of something not quite right 
began to dawn upon him. Another attempt 
was followed by a deepening of this con- 
viction. He now began to fully appreciate 
the fact that much is required in addition 
to knowledge in the formation of the suc- 
cessful teacher—that he, like persons in 
every other profession, needs a specific 
training for his work. 

Our work is progressing grandly. Our 
progress during the past ten years has been 
steady, yet rapid. Our educational litera- 
ture, in book and periodical form, is doing 
a great and ever-increasing work. The 
people are rapidly awakening to the import- 
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ance of their educational interests. Our 
county institutes are attracting general at- 
tention; they have become a grand success 
throughout the State. But, perhaps, above 
any one agency, our splendid system of 
State normal schools is rapidly opening to 
teachers the means of thorough preparation 
for their distinctive work. The system, in- 
augurated by the indefatigable labors of the 
‘Great Commoner’ and his coadjutors, is 
already bearing much fruit. 

Year after year the author blundered and 
experimented, until the dim ray of early 
conviction became a clear assurance that he 
had started into the important work of edu- 
cating the young without a knowledge of 
the first principles of true teaching. Each 
year, with more definite ideas of the great 
work, came an ever-increasing love for it, 
which replaced the apathy with which it 
had been at first regarded. It is to be 
feared that the author’s case is not a soli- 
tary one. It isto be feared that, even in 
1872, we have young teachers, who are so 
very young as to feel that they possess all 
the qualifications necessary to make them 
complete teachers. They have yet much, 
very much, to learn. To many, experience 
and observation will bring far different 
views. Occasionally, however, it is possi- 
ble that natural egotism will be so strong 
that they will live and die under the delu- 
sion they have nothing to learn. Yet can- 
dor compels the author to say that, in the 
course of official visitations, he has found 
more capable, live, successful teachers 
amongst the young than among those older 
in the profession. This is to some extent, 
although not entirely, accounted for by the 
increasing facilities each year afforded for a 
professional education. 

It will not be the object of this series of 
papers to give the readers of the JOURNAL. 
finely-rounded sentences or abstruse specu- 
lations. It will be his aim to develop 
some practical thoughts, suggested to the 
author during ten years spent in the school- 
yoom. This experience has extended 
through the different classes of graded and 
ungraded schools. If he can assist some 
teacher in avoiding the rocks and shoals— 
the school-room difficulties—which he en- 
countered, he will feel amply repaid for his 
labor. ‘The substance of much that is here 
given was originally prepared in a series of 
‘practical talks’? used in the county nor- 
mal classes. They were afterward found 
useful in educational meetings. Perchance, 
some extracts may attain a yet wider sphere 
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of usefulness through the columns of the 
JOURNAL. 

Every teacher has found, at times, a dif- 
ficulty in waking up the latent talent of a 
portion at least of his pupils. Minds, 
bright everywhere else and in every other 
pursuit, appear dull in the school-room. 
The subject matter of the recitation appears 
distasteful to the pupil. The life and inter- 
est of the pupils will depend to a consider- 
able extent upon the life and earnestness 
manifested by the teacher. Yet the most 
skillful teachers, after the exercise of all 
their ingennity, will sometimes be annoyed 
by failing to perceive any corresponding 
fruit. There are many “¢#/e essentials which 
no amount of instruction can impart to the 
teacher. A ready knowledge of human na- 
ture and a certain tact—more readily under- 
stood than described—must suggest to each 
teacher the best methods of meeting each 
particular case presented to him. Yet there 
are certain general principles which teach- 
ers will find of almost universal application. 

Many teachers follow too closely the 
wording and order of the text-books in the 
various branches. They complain of want 
of attention in their classes, of the apathy 
of pupils. Almost any subject, no matter 
how intrinsically interesting, can be ren- 
dered monotonous and distasteful to pupils, 
by recitations extended to an inordinate 
length; by never deviating from the lan- 
guage and arrangement of the text-book ; 
by failing to introduce apt illustrations 
whenever a suitable opportunity is pre- 
sented. One great secret in waking up 
mind and securing the highest degree of 
success in the school-room is variety in 
methods of instruction. The most interest- 
ing subject: always presented in exactly the 
same dress becomes wearisome. Teachers 
should endeavor to have their minds richly 
stored with facts and knowledge beyond 
the general range of common school studies. 
They should not hesitate to use these freely, 
whenever the subject of the recitation will 
permit. Almost every branch of our com- 
mon school course will admit of abundant 
and interesting illustrations, which the 
thoroughly prepared teacher can introduce 
in familiar class talks. 

There is not a lesson in our more ad- 
vanced reading-books which does not pre- 
sent words, the significance and peculiar 
meaning of which is unknown to the major- 
ity of our pupils. It should be the work of 
the teacher, not so much to tell the pupils 





in cases of this kind, as to skillfully direct 
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their attention; and, with such assistance 
from him as may be necessary, lead them 
to learn for themselves. Again, every les- 
son of our readers abounds with historical 
and biographical allusions which, in a vast 
majority of cases, convey little or nothing 
to the pupils. The teacher whose mind is 
properly stored can make each page the 
text for a vast fund of valuable and interest- 
ing incidental and collateral information. 

Much that is tersely expressed in our 
works on geography and history is capable 
of a very great amplification in class. A 
few lines, which may at first appear uninvit- 
ing to the pupil may, in the hands of the 
live teacher, be rendered luminous with 
thought and beauty. The same remark will 
apply, to a greater or less extent, to every 
branch of study. 

Children are invariably far more easily 
led than driven. Recitations carried so far 
that they have become monotonous, whilst 
the pupils are listless and apathetic, cannot 
be productive of good. Whenever the 
teacher notices a feeling of this kind steal- 
ing over the school let him vary the exer- 
cises—introduce something new or different 
from the regular order. Are the pupils 
tired? Let the proper signal be given for 
the school to rise promptly. Then from 
two to five minutes occupied by singing, 
or a concert recitation of some previous- 
ly acquired miscellaneous exercise, will 
work a wondrous change. ‘The teacher can 
vary these incidental exercises in a great 
variety of ways, which will readily suggest 
themselves. Only let the object be variety, 
which will give a healthy amusement ; but, 
which will also do more—permanently in- 
struct and improve. 

It is undeniable that there is a class of 
teachers who resolutely object to all exer- 
cises of this character, who consider it a 
waste of time. Happily, this class is rapidly 
diminishing. There is aclass of teachers 
who are forever plodding on with the same 
dull routine, until their pupils regard the 
school-room much as they would a jail. 
Then their complaints are loud that their 
pupils are inattentive and destitute of am- 
bition. Teachers of this class will never 
know how far they are behind the march of 
improvement, unless they can be induced 
to visit schools conducted by live, energetic 
teachers. - 

In the examination of over six hundred 
applicants for teachers’ certificates, the au- 
thor has discovered that a majority of them 
read but little. He has been rather dis- 
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agreeably surprised to find a very consider- 
able number of teachers, who, although 
passing creditable examinations in the differ- 
ent branches named in the certificate, were 
entirely ignorant of the men and things of 
the present. How can teachers of this 
class incite in their pupils an ambition to 
become well acquainted with the mighty 
present in which we are moving—the great 
actual world around us? Too many regard 
the branches of the certificate as the objects 
of an education, not as the tools by which 
greater things are to be evolved. In a fu- 
ture number this ignorance of many of 
our teachers upon some of the great events 
of the present will be illustrated by exam- 
ples drawn from various public examina- 
tions. Every portion of. the civilized 
world is pressing forward in the march of 
intellect with giant steps. Momentous events 
are continually transpiring. By no means | 
can we more effectually wake up the intel- 
lect of the young and create a laudable | 
ambition, than by connecting our school | 


studies, as far as possible, with the actual | 


world around us—the present. This will 
give a zest to study unknown before. This 
will be the most effective means of forming 
a taste for solid reading which may be 
brought to replace the abominable ten-cent 
literature, destructive alike to mind and 
morals. By this means, more effectively 
than any other, can we create a thirst for 
knowledge and mental power. 

The writer, relying on what he has wit- 
nessed in his own school-room and hundreds 
of others, believes in a wide range of col- 
lateral and miscellaneous instruction, inter- 
spersed through the regular school exercises. 
He believes, in these exercises (as in every | 


school recitation), in varying the methods | 


of recitation. Let reviews be frequent. In 
these the concert method can be made avail- 
able and interesting. Let questions be 
given one day for the scholars to investi- 
gate and answer the following day. Let 
each pupil be induced to keep a small memo- 
randum book, and note the valuable facts 
given by the teacher in these miscellaneous 
exercises. 

One subject to which no attention is paid 
in many schools, yet which can be rendered 
extremely attractive to pupils, is the general 
subject of sobriquets, pseudonyms and popu- 
lar appellations. 
school and the Adams county normal school 
the author found this subject so interesting | 
to the pupils that, by degrees, a large num- 
ber of lists were prepared for their use. 


In the Gettysburg high | 
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He will conclude the present number by 
giving a full list of the appellations of the 
different States of the Union. It is given, 
because none of the lists which are occas- 
ionally found floating around in the news- 
papers are complete ; and also because it is 
believed, it will be found of general interest 
to teachers and others. To make the list 
complete all the appellations in use are here 
given. It is hardly necessary to say that 
for school-room exercises only those most 
frequently applied should be used. 


Six Eastern States.—Land of the Loom, Land of 
the Pilgrim, New England. 
Maine.—Lumber State, 

State. 

New Hampshire.—The Granite State, Switzerland 
of America, 

Vermont,—Green Mountain State. 

Massachusetts.—Bay State, Puritan State. 
| Rhode Island.—TYhe Tea-pot, Little Rhody. 

Connecticut.—Blue Law State, Land of Steady 
Habits. (Both the appellations were given in refer- 
ence to the strict manners and laws of the first 

| settlers and their immediate descendants.) Land of 
| White Oak Hams and Wooden Nutmegs, contracted 
into Nutmeg State, a name given sarcastically by 
Southerners in reference to the proverbial Yankee 
shrewdness, Also the Freestone State. 

New York.—Empire State, Excelsior State, (from 
the State motto). 

New Fersey.— Battle-field of the Revolution, State 
of Camden and Amboy. This was first used by the 
N. Y. 7Zyridune in reference to a former railroad 
monopoly. 

Pennsylvania.—Quaker State, Keystone State. 
Of the original colonies, six were north and six 
south of Pennsylvania. 

Delaware—Diamond State, Blue Hen State, and 
the people, “ Blue Hen’s Chickens.” 

Virginia.—Old Dominion, Mother of States, 
Mother of Presidents, Battle-field of the Rebellion. 

N. Carolina.—Old North State, Turpentine State.- 
South Carolina.—Palmetto State, Partisan State. 
This name was pies in reference to a peculiar 
| mode of warfare during the Revolution. 
| Mississippi.—The Bay ou State. 
| florida.—Peninsular State, 

Loutsiana.—Crevasse State, Creole State. 
| 
| 
| 


Pine Tree State, Border 








Arkansas.—Bear State. 

Texas.—Lone Star State. 

West Virginia.—( Four north-west counties). The 
Pan-handle. 


, Kentucky.—Corn-cracker, Dark and Bloody 
Ground. 
Ohio.—The Buckeye State, 
Ohio.—( Part of the northern portion). The West- 


ern Reserve ‘This name was given to a tract re- 
served by the State of Connecticut, at the time of 
the first territorial organization. 
dndiana.—The Hoosier State. 
Jilinois—Prairie State, Sucker State, Garden of 
the West. 
Lilinois. —(Southern part). Egypt. This name 
was given in reference to the supposed ignorance of 
the inhabitants. 
| Michigan.—The Wolverine State, Lake State, the 
State bordering upon five lakes. 
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Wisconsin.—The Badger State. 

Jowa.—The Hawkeye State. 

Kansas.—The Garden of the West. 

Mississippi Valley.—The Garden of the World. 

Nevada.—The Silver State. 

California.—The Golden State, El Dorado. 

Utah Territory.—Deseret. This is the Mormon 
name, meaning Land of the Honey-bee. 

Washington Territory.—The Lumberman’s Para- 
dise. The name originated with Albert D, Rich- 
ardson. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


BY A. C. NORRIS. 








MONG the most awful and destructive 
manifestations of the energy exerted 

by the internal forces of the earth are earth- 
quakes. By a vibration of a comparatively 
small portion of the earth’s crust, cities, 


town, and inhabitants, together with mil-° 


lions of dollars’ worth of property, are with- 
in a few seconds destroyed. Such a catas- 
trophe as an earthquake serves to make us 
mindful of our weakness. It shows us how 
utterly helpless we are in the hands of our 
Maker. The mere throes which accompany 
her unseen subterranean efforts suffice to 
crumble man’s strongest buildings in a 
moment into dust, while the unfortunate in- 
habitants are either crushed to death among 
the ruins, or forced to remain shuddering 
spectators of the destruction of their homes. 
Yet terribly destructive as earthquakes are, 
they perform an important and necessary 
part in the economy of nature. Had there 
been no earthquakes in past ages, man would 
not now exist ; if earthquakes should hence- 
forth cease to produce changes in the earth’s 
crust, the greedy ocean would in a compar- 
atively short period, as geology reckons time, 
again envelope the entire globe, and man’s 
existence upon the earth be ended. 

Science proves that the earth at an early 
period was entirely surrounded by water ; 
and assuming that God has always permitted 
all things to work according to His appoint- 
ed laws, nothing but the subterranean forces 
of the earth reacting upon the crust could 
produce continents and islands. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the same forces that now 
produce earthquakes originally upheaved the 
crust of the earth, and thus the dry land ap- 
peared. 

Again, no sooner did the elevation of the 
crust above the water take place, than the 
battle with the elements began. ‘The res- 
torative forces of the earthquakes and the 
destructive forces of the air and ocean imme 
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diately began a struggle for the mastery. 
Let us consider for a few moments the grand 
antagonism of nature’s energies. We see 
on the one hand the internal forces of the 
earth, as manifested in the earthquake, rear- 
ing continents and islands ; on the other, 
the ocean, winds, rain, frost, mountain tor- 
rents, and swelling streams tearing down 
what the igneous forces have built up. In 
the early ages of the earth the igneous forces 
possessed the advantage, and continents and 
islands arose above the sea. But rains and 
floods have been for unnumbered ages at 
work tearing down what the internal forces 
have upheaved ; the igneous forces have 
been diminishing, but the strength of the 
destructive forces remain unimpaired and 
have gained theascendency. Doubtless the 
time will come when the mountains will be 
leveled and old ocean will again reign su- 
preme. 

Let us notice a few examples of the de- 
structive effects of water. Sir Charles Lyell 
says, in speaking of the Shetland Isles, 
which are composed of substances best fitted 
to resist the effects of the ocean, ‘‘ Steep 
cliffs are hollowed out into deep caves and 
lofty arches, and almost every promontory 
ends in acluster of rocks, imitating the forms 
of columns, pinnacles and obelisks.”’ 

Dr. Hibbert, in speaking of one of these 
islands, says: ‘‘ The isle of Stennes presents 
a scene of unequaled desolation. In stormy 
winters, large blocks of stone are overturned, 
or are removed from their native beds, and 
hurried to a distance almost incredible. In 
the winter of 1802, atabular mass, eight feet 
ten inches by seven feet, and five feet one 
inch thick, was dislodged from its bed and 
carried to a distance of from eighty to 
ninety feet.’’ In other parts of these islands 
even more wonderful effects have been 
noticed. In Roeness, for example, large 
caverns, 250 feet in length, have been hol- 
lowed out. : 

Along the coast of Yorkshire are evi- 
dences of more rapid dilapidation. ‘‘ Many 
spots which are now mere sand-banks, are 
marked in the old maps of Yorkshire as the 
sites of ancient towns and villages.’’ 

Pennant says: ‘‘Several places, once 
towns of note, upon the Humber, are now 
only recorded in history ; Ravensperg which 
was at one time a rival of Hull, was a port 
of such importance in 1342 that Edward 
Baliol and the confederate English barons 
sailed from hence to invade Scotland ; and 
in 1399, Henry IV. made choice of this 
port to land at, to effect the deposal of 
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Richard II. ; yet the whole of this has since 
been devoured by the merciless ocean.’’ 
The wearing away of the shores of Norfolk 
and Suffolk is also remarkably rapid. In 
some places, ‘*‘ between the years 1822 and 
1829, no less than seventeen yards were 
swept away.”’ 

Lyell says that in 1829 there was a depth 
of water sufficient to float a frigate at a 
point where, less than a century before, 
there stood a cliff fifty feet high with houses 
upon it. Numerous other examples of the 
destructive effects of the ocean—many in 
our own country—might be given, but space 
will not permit. 

Again, rivers are constantly carrying to 
the ocean sediment washed from the land. 
The Mississippi alone carries annually to 
the Gulf three thousand millions cubic feet 
of mud washed from fifteen States. The 
Alleghenies were originally, it is believed, 
3,000 feet higher than at present. In the 
language of an entertaining writer upon 
this subject, ‘‘ The doom of the mountains 
is engraven upon their rocky buttresses. 
Half of the pride of the Alleghenies has al- 
ready been removed. Rounded hill-top is 
dissolving into plain. Defiant granite which 
buffeted the lightnings that rent Sinai, and 
frowned upon the flood that drowned the 
world, shall yet be brought down by the 
multitudinous pelting of rain and the insidi- 
ous sapping of frost. The mountains shall 
be wiped off. The continents shall be worn 
out.”’ 

Considering in connection the effects 
produced by the ocean and the action of 
rain, etc., we cannot but admit the reason- 
ableness of Sir John Herschell’s conclusion, 
that ‘‘had the primeval world been con- 
structed as it now exists, time enough has 
elapsed, and force enough directed to that 
end has been in activity, to have long ago 
destroyed every vestige of land.’’ Hence 
we see the necessity of some restorative 
force to counteract the effects of the destruc- 
tive forces before alluded to—and this is 
the grand part performed by the earth- 
quake. 
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EDUCATIONAL VENEERING. 


Sy eat ene is a great art. It makes 
things ‘‘goso much farther,’’ and there 
is nothing an economist likes so much as to 
make things hold out. Our ancestors were 
so foolish as to build solid mahogany tables, 
bureaus and sideboards. We know better. 
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We have found out that a piece of wood a 
sixteenth of an inch thick will transform 
the commonest wood into mahogany or 
rosewood. And so the honest old tables 
and sideboards have given place to the 
sleek veneered ones, which look just as well. 

A monument should be built to the man 
who discovered this wonderful art, for its 
applications are so numerous. The crock- 
ery men sell imitation china; they have 
learned the art of veneering. The rogue 
veneers himself with the dress and manners 
of a gentleman. The cook veneers her 
dishes. The shaky broker veneers his 
credit by keeping up appearances. The 
parson, alas! sometimes veneers his sermon 
with thin layers of learning. The doctor 
veneers his conversation with sounding 
phrases. The politician veneers his thiev- 
ing by thin patriotism. The fortune-hunter 
veneers his cupidity with professions of love. 
What a wonderful art it is! How badly we 
should feel if the veneering were taken off 
and all our purposes, acquirements and pre- 
tensions appeared the naked pine and pop- 
lar which they are. 

But when it comes to education, we wish 
veneering had never been invented. And 
now that George and Maria are about to 
begin school, let us enter our protest against 
veneering establishments. There are schools 
for boys and hundreds of schools for girls, 
where the whole business transacted is the 
putting on of a thin layer of outward ap- 
pearances. Everything is taught from a 
compend. History is boiled down to a 
strong decoction of facts and dates, and 
Ann Matilda is required to swallow it. 
‘‘There were five thousand on one side, 
commanded by Gen. Brown. There were 
seven thousand on the other, commanded 
by General Smith. General Smith was 
surprised on Sunday morning, and driven 
back with a loss of five hundred men and 
three pieces of artillery.” This-Ann Ma- 
tilda, and Ann Matiida’s parents, and Ann 
Matilda’s friends fondly believe is history. 
It is paid for as history, and labelled his- 
tory, and must be history. But whatever 
there is of philosophy, of poetry, of culture, 
of mental discipline in history is gone. 
This dessiccated extract has*no nourishment 
whatever. Of the peculiarities of race, of 
the domestic life, of the underlying causes 
of history, Ann Matilda learns nothing. 
She has swallowed a register, a gazetteer, 
but not a history. But she has passed her 
examination and ‘‘ graduated.’’ Her edu- 
cation is all right. It has the seal of the 
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proper authorities on it, and she can go in 
peace. 

English literature is worse taught than 
history. It is a thing that cannot be learn- 
ed froma compend. The very essence of 
the highest culture for people who speak 
the English language is in English literature. 
But no one can learn English literature at 
second-hand. A good thorough knowledge 
of the authors themselves in their works is 
the only road to ‘this culture. And all 
short-cuts are delusions. 

The great mistake in the education of 
girls, and for that matter of boys, is that 
they master nothing. A little here and a 
little there is the plan. The object seems 
to be to enable the pupil to give a long 
catalogue of things studied. And for this 
charlatanism the parents who demand it are 
chiefly responsible. There are schools 
which are thorough. It is not for us to 
point them out, but for parents to be sure 
that they are not caught with the chaff of 
an empty pretense. In education, veneer- 
ing will peel off.—Hearth and Home. 
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TWO HOURS IN A KINDERGARTEN. 








BY EDWARD TAYLOR. 





HILE in the city of Hamburg, I saw 

a door over which was the single 
word ‘‘Kindergarten.’’ I had seen some- 
thing of higher education in Prussia, and 
now saw something of the lower. Sitting 
upon the little forms, and engaged in a 
peculiar rythmic exercise, were sixty-two 
children, or rather infants, from three to 
seven years of age. No books whatever 
were visible.- Each child was furnished 
with drawing materials, and on many desks 
were variously cut bits of tin. Little 
squares of blue perforated paper and yel- 
low crewel, slips of wood fiber, and the va- 
rious geometric solids were stowed away for 
use ; and upon the shelves were placed ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral specimens un- 
der contribution. 

None of the children could read, and 
many could not talk plainly. No effort 
was made to teach them the ‘‘ mystical 
lore’ of books. This child-garden seemed 
no place for tasks and work,-but only for 
ie ad spontaneous play—so systemized 
and directed by an adult as to furnish valu- 
able discipline to mind and body. One 
could readily see that the children were 
getting, through the testimony of the senses, 
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the foundation of all knowledge, an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the external world 
of matter. Happy in the guidance of a 
sympathetic and skilled teacher, they were 
getting naturally and easily what they other- 
wise would have got with many a blunder, 
or never got-at all. They were discrimi- 
nating colors, hues and tints; were learning 
the forms, measurements, distances and 
properties of bodies; were passing judg- 
ment on the uses, construction, and adapt- 
ability of organs in the vegetable and ani- 
|mal kingdoms. They were making models, 
drafting plans, developing their muscles by 
calisthenic concerts, learning the ‘‘ music 
of motion’’ by such marching as would re- 
joice the strictest drill-master in the realm, 
and practicing the ‘‘symphony of sound,’’ 
by the utterance of cossetting songs, and 
by the unstrained, improvised melody of 
children and birds. 

This kindergarten seemed to be really a 
nursery where, by systematic training, all 
the right powers of the being were devel- 
oped in a just order and proportion. It 
was simply a supplement to natural pro- 
cesses. There being no infliction of tasks, 
either mental or bodily, and light athletic 
sports alternating with the more sedentary 
employment, there seemed as little proba- 
bility of dwarfing the body as of stultifying 
the intellect. And, on the other hand, if 
nature’s processes are safe, to teach a boy 
to make skillful and intelligent use of his 
body, and to know much of the natural 
world, at a time when every faculty is alive 
to sensuous impressions, cannot tend to 
produce a dangerous precocity of mind. 

But this training seems not only harmless 
but very valuable, and very direct in its 
uses in life. The viciousness of street chil- 
dren is proverbial, amd chiefly because of 
their hap-hazard, Topsy-like development. 
Again, every one who has ,remarked the 
meager results produced by those who teach 
the nicer mechanical arts and trades to 
young apprentices, can testify to the im- 
portance of senses trained to accurate ob- 
servation, and of fingers and hands skilled 
in delicate manipulations. 

You who sit with self-congratulation in 
the high places of pedagogy, what would 
you not give to see in your own pupils the 
gleaming eye of ihtelligence, and the calm 
consciousness of victories won which I saw 
in the faces of these infants? We cannot 
say that education begins in the school- 
room; but rather with the first darting of 








the eye in infancy, and the first flushings of 
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the face from an alert curiosity. At the 
legal school age our children might be such 
philosophers in their knowledge of natural 
objects, and so expert in the management of 
their bodily powers, as to put our wrinkled 
cheeks to blushing. A child must grow and 
learn, and that with unexampled rapidity ; 
and were it possible to arrest the desire for 
sensuous impressions, he would enter the 
school-room, when the State admits him, 
a driveling idiot. But systematize his cul- 
ture, follow the course of natural develop- 
ment, lend the guidance of sympathy and 
skill, and in due time he will pass from the 
exclusive study of things to the study of 
books with an awakened interest and an un- 
feigned devotion to mental pursuits. 
Indiana School Journad. 
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THE TEACHER’S DREAM. 


BY W. H. VENABLE. 
The weary teacher sat alone 
While twilight gathered on ; 
And not a sound was heard around, 
The boys and girls were gone. 


The weary teacher sat alone, 
Unnerved and pale was he; 

Bowed ’neath a yoke of care, he spoke 
In sad soliloquy, 


« Another round, another round 
Of labor thrown away— 

Another chain of toil and pain 
Dragged through the tedious day. 


* Of no avail is constant zeal, 
Love’s sacrifice is lost, 

The hopes of morn, so golden, turn, 
Each evening, unto dross. 


“*] squander on a barren field 
My strength, my life, my all; 
The seeds I sow will never grow,— 
They perish where they fall.” 


He sighed, and low upon his hands 
His aching brow he pressed ; 

And o’er his frame ere long there came 
A soothing sense of rest, 


And then he lifted up his face, 
But started back aghast— 

The room by strange and sudden change 
Assumed proportions vast. 


It seemed a Senate hall, and one 
Addressed the listening throng ; 

Each burning word all bosoms stirred, 
Applause rose loud and long. 


The wildered teacher thought he knew 
The speaker’s voice and look, 

“ And for his name,” said he “ the same 
Is in my record book.” 





The stately Senate hall dissolved, 
A church rose in its place, 

Wherein there stood a man of God, 
Dispensing words of grace. 


And though he spoke in solemn tone, 
And though his hair was gray, 


The teacher’s thought was strangely wrought, 


“I whipped that boy to-day.” 


The church, a phantasm, vanished soon ; 
What saw the teacher then? 

In classic gloom of alcoved room, 
An author plied his pen. 


“« My idlest lad!” the teacher said, 
Filled with a new surprise— 

“Shall I behold 42s name enrolled 
Among the great and wise?” 


The vision of a cottage home 
The teacher now descried ; 

A mother’s face illumed the place 
Her influence sanctified. 


“A miracle! a miracle! 
This matron, well I know, 
Was but a wild and careless child, 
Not half an hour ago. 


“And when she to her children speaks 
Of duty’s golden rule, 

Her lips repeat, in accents sweet, 
My words to her at school.” 


The scene was changed again, and lo, 
The school-house rude and old 
Upon the wall did darkness fall, 
The even air was cold, 


“A dream!” the sleeper, waking, said, 
Then paced along the floor, 

And whistling slow and soft and low, 
He locked the school-room door. 


And, walking home, his heart was full 


Of peace and trust, and love and praise ; 


And singing slow and soft and low, 
He murmured, “ After many days.” 


From Fune on the Miami. 


—____@— 





OUR OWN. 





If I had known in the morning 
How wearily, all the day, 


The words unkind would trouble my mind 


That I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain; 


But we vex our own with look and tone 


« We might never take back again. 


How many go forth at morning 
Whe never come home at night ; 


And hearts have broken for harsh words spoken, 


That sorrow can ne’er set right. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with the shade of scorn, 


’Twere a cruel fate were the night too late 


To undo the work of morn! 
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HE editors of this Journal have re- 
cently received their full share of 
honors, Lafayette College conferring upon 
the Editor-in-chief the degree of LL. D., 
and Franklin and Marshall conferring the 
degree of A. M. upon the business editor. 
If these honors are deserved, it would be 
strange if some benefit did not accrue there- 
from to our readers. At least, for all future 
time, we shall feel ourselves constrained to 
be on our good behavior. 
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PROGRAMME. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
TION, 18732. 








ASSOCIA- 





The Ninteenth Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Academy of Music, 
corner of Broad and Locust streets, Phila- 
del phia, August 20, 21 and 22, 1872. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, August 20. 


9A M.—Ofening Exercises of the Association. 
Address of Welcome—Prof. Frederick F. Christine, 
A. M., Philadelphia. ep/y—Prof. A. R. Horne, 
A. M , Chairman of the Executive Committee. Ad- 
dresses by Ex-Gov. James Pollock, Prof. J. R. Sy- 
pher, Dr. Frank Taylor and others. 

11.30 A. M.— Miscellaneous Business. 

12.00 M.—President’s /maugural Address—Hon. 
Henry Houck, Dept. State Supt. 

12.30 A. M.— Business Report of the Committee on 
the proposed Monument for our Distinguished Edu- 
cators—Prof. J. P. Wickersham, LL. D., Chair- 
man. 

Afternoon. 

Superintendents’ Meeting—Special. 

Evening. 

7.45 P. M.—Essay: “ Haps and Mishaps’’—Miss 
Anna R. Bailey, Bristol, Pa. 

General Education as a Basis of Professional 
Training—Prof. John S. Hart, LL. D., Princeton 
College. 

The Introduction of the Latin and Greek Writings 
of Christian authors into the Classical Curriculum of 
our Colleges—Prof. W. C. Cattell, D. D., President 
of Lafayette College. 








Compensation of Teachers—Address by Edward 
Shippen, Esq., Philadelphia. 





WEDNESDAY, August 21. 


9.00 A. M.— Opening Exercises. 

State Board of Examiners.—Report of Committee. 
Prof. A. O. Newpher Chairman. Discussion of the 
Report. 

Reform in Primary Teaching—Prof. F. A. Allen, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

English and German in the People’s Schools—Rev. 
S. K. Brobst, Allentown. 

Religion in our Common Schools—Rev. 1. K. Loos, 
Supt. Bethlehem. 

The cet ern semne Newlin, Esq., Co. 
Supt. of Schuylkill County. 

Normal School Interests—Prof. Edward Brooks. 

A. M., Millersville, and Prof. C. L, Ehrenfeld, A. 


M, South-western Normal School. 


Afternoon, 


Meeting of College Presidents—Special. 

3.00. P. M.— Meeting in the Park. Orations, Im- 
romptu Speeches, etc., followed by drives and ram- 
les in the West and East Parks. 

Evening. 

7.45 P.M.— What Hath the Angel Written ? Poem, 
by Miss F. S. Nash, Williamsport. 

Sunny Teaching—Essay, by G, Harry Davis, 
Philadelphia. 

Benefits of the Superintendency—To be opened by 
Prof. J. L. Pickard, City Supt. of Chicago. Followed 
by Hon. J, P. Wickersham, State Supt., Prof. W. W. 
Shelly, Supt. of York, Dr. Frank Taylor, of Phila- 
delphia, Prof. George J. Luckey, Supt. of Pittsburgh, 
and others. 





THURSDAY, August 22. 

900 A M.—Opening Exercises. 

History of the Association—Report of Special 
Committee, Prof. J. L. Harrison, Chairman, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Facts touching the Progress of Educatiou in our 
State during the past fifty years—Mr. Wm _ H. John- 


son, a teacher now 78 years old. 


Centennial Celebration—Keport of Special Com- 
mittee, Prof. W. H. Parker, aan, Philadelphia. 

Election of Officers. 

Co-Education of the Sexes iu acting Colleges— 
A Discussion opened by Prof. E. H. Magill. Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, followed by Dr. Colder, 
President of Agricultural College, Dr. Nevin, Presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall, Prof. Bliss, Presi- 
dent of Lewisburg University, Dr. Loomis, President 
of Allegheny College, Dr. Goodwin, President of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Muhlenberg, Presi- 
dent of Muhlenberg College, and others. The Fa- 
culties of all the Colleges in the State have been in- 
vited to attend and participate. 

Annual Reports of Officers of the Association. 

Reports of Tellers of Election. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


Afternoon. 
3.00 P. M.—Excursion along the Delaware front, 
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by steamboat, from Riverton to Chester. 
members. 


Free to 


Evening. 

7.30 P. Mi—Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

Essay—Miss. R. Cleveland, Lebanon. 

A State University, the Acme of the Public School 
System—Address by A. D. White, LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Cornell University. 

Short addresses on the subject by members of the 
Association. 

Volunteer addresses. 


FRIDAY, August 23. 


700 A. M.—Grand excursion to Long Branch. 
Tickets $2, Regular excursion rate, $4. 

Members. on showing their cards of membership 
and having them stamped will obtain tickets at 50 
cents reduction, making the fare $1.50 for the round 
trip. 

Papers throughout the State will please copy. 

A. R. HORNE, Chairman 
Executive Committee 


THE AUGUST MEETING. 





HE programme of the State Teachers’ 

Association published herewith, and to 
which the reader is referred, furnishes an 
array of strong names and a selection of 
important topics of educational interest. 
Several matters of importance are also pre- 
sented as adjourned business from the Wil- 
liamsport meeting, among them a report 
from the committee upon the proposed monu- 
ment to our distinguished educators, Hon. 
}. P. Wickersham chairman ;° a report from 
the Committee upon a State Board of Ex- 
aminers, Prof. A. O. Newpher chairman ; 
a report from the Committee on the Cen- 
tennial Celebration, Wm. H. Parker chair- 
man ; also, reports upon the district super- 
intendency and upon the past history of the 
State Association. 

The teachers and school men of Phila- 
delphia are resolved that the approaching 
session shall be the historic meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association. They are do- 
ing things on a grand scale, and mean to 
surprise their country friends by the lavish 
generosity of all their arrangements. Up- 
wards of $2,000 is already in hand toward 
defraying expenses. ‘The Academy of Mu- 
sic, the largest and finest hall in the State, 
has been engaged at a rental of $750; for 
the item of music $500 has been appropria- 
ted ; an excursion on the Delaware is ar- 
ranged for, free to all members of the Associa- 
tion ; and agrand excursion to Long Branch 
will afford a rare opportunity to many who 
have never looked upon the Atlantic to 
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visit the sea shore at anominal cust. The ex- 
cursion train will leave Philadelphia at 7 
o’clock Friday morning, returning at 9:30 
Pp. M., thus affording a stay of nine hours at 
Long Branch. ‘The fare for the round trip, 
to members of the Association, will be $1.50, 
the regular fare being $5.00. 

Besides the excursions to Long Branch 
and Fairmount Park, Girard College and 
other educational institutions, among them 
several of the public school buildings, will 
be visited. It is also designed to prepare 
a book enumerating and describing many 
places of public interest, and giving such 
other information as may be useful to the 
members from abroad. 

The holders of tickets of membership, 
which can be secured on payment of one 
dollar, will be admitted to reserved seats in 
the parquet and parquet circle of the Acad- 
emy, and entitled to the free excursion on 
the Delaware, and the reduced rates to Long 
Branch. ‘These tickets may be had by ad- 
dressing any one of the following parties, 
inclosing $1.00 with three-cent stamp for 
postage: Rev. A. R. Horne, Kutztown, 
Berks Co., Prof. S. Transeau, Williamsport, 
Pa., Geo. L. Maris, Esq., West Chester, 
Pa., Prof. J. F. C. Sickel, 3222 Darby Road, 
West Phila., or C. H. Harding, Esq., 29 
and 31 S. Front st., Phila, 

The hotels of the city will make some re- 
duction upon their regular rates, and the 
Local Committee report accommodations 
for at least one thousand persons in private 
families at $2.00 per day. They will fur- 
nish room for all, and we hope see every- 
body there! 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


The following are railroad arrangements, 
as far as completed for State Teachers’ As- 
sociation : 

Persons having orders from the ticket 
agent of the association can procure excur- 
ston tickets at the principal stations on 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY, 

LEHIGH VALLEY, 

LEHIGH AND SUSQUEHANNA, 

NORTH PENNSYLVANIA, 

NORTHERN CENTRAL, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE CENTRAL. 

Excursion Tickets can be procured (with- 
out orders) at principal stations on 

CATAWISSA, 

LACKAWANNA AND BLOOMSBURG,,. 
PHILA. AND READING AND BRANCHES, 
HUNTINGDON AND Broap Top. 


Persons having paid full fare one way can 
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procure from ticket agent passes to re‘urn 
free on 
ALLEGHENY VALLEY, 
DELAWARE AND Hupson, 
OIL CREEK AND ALLEGHENY RIVER. 
WILMINGTON AND READING. 
Orders will be issued on and after August 
Ist. 
C. H. Harpine, Zicket Agent, 
29 and 31 S. Front St., Phila. 
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INSTITUTE INSTRUCTOR. 








W. W. Wooprurr has made arrange- 
ments to engage in Institute work during the 
coming fall and winter. He can be applied 
to personally at the meeting of -the State 
Teachers’ Association, or may be addressed 
at West Chester, Pa. Mr. Woodruff is so 
well known to the school officers of the 
State that it is scarcely necessary to say that 
he has attended a large number of our In- 
stitutes, and that his instruction is always 
practical and well received. 


2 


A FAIR CHANCE FOR ALL. 








HE beneficial working of a system of 
competitive examinations in selecting 
young men for cadets at the national schools 
is finely illustrated by an examination which 
was recently held for this purpose in the city 
of New York. Asa result of this examina- 
tion, John O’Keefe, a ragged New York 
newsboy, was recommended for appointment 
to the position of naval cadet in the national 
school at Annapolis, over twenty-five com- 
petitors, most of them the sons of well-to-do 
citizens. The following is the account of 
the affair as it appeared in the newspapers: 
The member of Congress representing the Fifth 
District of that city having a naval cadet to appoint, 
announced that he would appoint the boy who 
should pass the best public examination, which took 
place last Wednesday—twenty-six applicants having 
entered. Twenty-five of these boys were well or re- 
spectablv dressed, and some of them bore the marks 
of good breeding, with white skins, while the twen- 
ty:sixth was a shambling fellow, in coarse, dirty 
clothes, collarless shirt, shabby shoes and uncombed 
hair. He looked out of place in that- company; he 
spoke to nobody and nobody spoke tohim. He was 
the last boy to enter the room when the boys filed 
in preparatory to examination. All but ten of the 
boys were ruled out by the medical examiners, be- 
cause they were either under the age of fourteen or 
had some physical disability. The ragged little fel- 
low was one of the ten who passed successfully the 
doctor’s tests and became a candidate for the cadet- 
ship. The examination began at eleven o’clock and 
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lasted until three Pp. M., the ragged boy answering 
nearly every question put to him without hesitation, 
and distancing all competitors. He is represented 
as standing by the desk, with mouth open and dis- 
tended nostrils, sparkling gray eyes, and head thrown 
back to catch the questions as they were put. The 
committee awarded the prize to this ragged urchin, 
who received the appointment and became a naval 
cadet. 

He attends one of the public schools of New 
York, and sells newspapers morning and evening to 
help support his parents and three sisters. That boy 
will make his mark, if he lives, in spite of circum- 
stances. His example ought to inspirit all boys who 
have to hew their own way in this wicked world. 
One of the pleasant incidents connected with the 
affair is the raising of money by the citizens of New 
York to give him an outfit for the Academy and 
$500 besides to be put on interest for his benefit un- 
til he graduates. 
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THIS IS ALL TRUE. 





HE Golden Age says: ‘‘The real cul- 
prit is not this man or that man whom 
we have caught in some overt act of 
crime, but the state of society which creates 
criminals and sends them into the world 
fully armed and equipped to commit depre- 


| dations upon private rights and the public 


order. Undoubtedly the individual wrong- 
doer shares in the guilt. He is more or less 
a party to his own degradation, Heshould 
be held more or less responsible for his 
deeds; and on his head should fall the axe 
his own hand has sharpened, or the blow his 
own misconduct has struck. __ But he is not 
the only criminal. Back of every miserable 
offender we send tothe penitentiary or swing 
from the gallows into eternity, stands the 
real culprit in a social condition that is false, 
immoraland corrupt. And instead of reliev- 
ing our conscience by joining in the popular 
chorus of condemnation of a single conspicu- 
ous offender, we should aim at the reformation 
of the real culprit. Make American society 
what it ought to be ; furnish it with good homes, 
wholesome schools, innocent and edifying 
amusements, a religion that is reasonable 
and which teaches the obligation and worth 
of a good life in this world; give it a true idea 
of success and manliness ; fill it with influ- 
ences that are moral and elevating; bring 
the sunshine of a great faith to bear directly 
upon the hearts and minds of all its mem- 
bers, obliterating the foolish, artificial dis- 
tinctions of wealth and class, and making 
all alike citizens of God Almighty’s com- 
monwealth of souls, and we shall have no 
villains to suffer from and no criminals to 
punish.”’ 
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NEED OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 





HE College Courant of March 16th 
makes the following remarks concern- 
ing theneed of preparatory schools: 

There can be little doubt, we think, that the 
greatest present need of the higher educational in- 
terests of the country is better preparatory schools. 
We may strive as hard as we will to perfect the cur- 
riculum of studies in the colleges and universities, 


and expend our energies in forming and furnishing | 


means for post-graduate courses of study, but the 
effort is unavoidably more or less abortive from the 
failure at the other end of the course. It may seem 
strange, but we have no douls that at least one-half 
of the first year in college is occupied in bringing 
the students who come from different preparatory 
schools upto a common level, Let the entrance ex- 
aminations be as strict as they may they cannot ob- 
tain the same culture in all who come. And there 
seems to be no remedy for this until the preparatory 
schools receive more attention than they now get. 
We are glad to see that the subject is being agitated 
in certain quarters. Dr Reid, President of the State 
University of Missouri, has proposed the following 
plan for bringing the University into closer relation 
to the public schools of the State: “1st The Uni- 
versity should take up the studies exactly where the 
high schools of the State leave off; and to this end 
there should be laid dewn by law a course of study 
for all high schools in the State, which they should 
be required to follow, 2d. There should be some 
change in the way of appointing State students to the 
University. 3d A system of public libraries in all 
parts of the State should be adopted and kept up for 
the use of every country school.” Whether this 
plan or some other is followed there can be little 
doubt that the subject of the dependence of the 
higher educational institutions upon the lower 
schools, and the connection between them should be 
thoroughly agitated and an improvement brought 
about While advanced study and higher education 
is receiving so much attention, let not that which 
makes the latter possible be entirely neglected. 





THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
A NEW VIEW. 

ON. A. S. KISSELL, late Superin- 
[| tendent of Public Instruction in the 
State of Iowa, has just returned from a four 
months’ tour among the schools of Europe. 
If he is reported correctly by the Cinion 
(lowa) Hera/d, his inspection of the com- 
mon schools of Germany has led him to 
adopt a new view in regard to their efficiency 
in comparison with ours in this country. 
The editor of the Hera/d remarks that in 
his interview with him Mr. Kissell said: 

“ The universities and colleges in Germany, are 
perhaps, all that is claimed for them; but the com- 
mon schools, he had not the least hesitation in as- 
serting, are vastly inferior to those in the United 
States. He had never felt so proud of the life-work 
in which he has been engaged in our free country, 
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as when, day by day, this truth was forced upon his 
mind; and he regards the American school system, 
progressive as it is, as bound to be imitated the 
world over. In fact the evidence of our superiority, 
in this particular, was manifest by the character of 
inquiry made by earnest and devoted educators who 
have heard of our schools.” 

We may add to this statement the fact 
that Mr. Kissel has had large experience in 
school affairs, is well acquainted with the 
German language and therefore had no oc- 
casion to draw upon his imagination in de- 
scribing what he saw, and is in all respects 
a very intelligent and competent observer. 
He will, without doubt, in due time, make 
known his views in full. 


> 


THE SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 





HAT the Philadelphia Ledger says in 

the following article, of the recent 
commencement exercises of the Girls’ Nor- 
mal School of that city, applies equally well 
in most respects to the commencement ex- 
ercises of the other normal schools of the 
State, and to those of a large number of our 
high schools. The development of our 
school system throughout the whole com- 
monwealth is truly wonderful. 


The scene at the Academy of Music, on Monday, 
during the Commencement exercises of the Girls’ 
Normal School, was one of great interest, beauty and 
significance. The centre group was composed of 
sixty three young girls in the bloom of youth and 
early womanhood, These had been assembled to 
to receive the testimonials of their scholarship and 
merit, and the certificates declaring their full qualifi- 
cation to discharge the duties of the useful and 
honorable vocation of the teacher. They were bright 
girls; this class and its immediate predecessors be- 
ing composed of the daughters of people of nearly all 
positions in society—the professional man, the needle- 
woman, the mechanic, the merchant, the shop- 
keeper, all educated under our beneficent law which 
provides from the public funds the means for gener- 
al education. That such classes representing so wide 
a range of the industrial, professional and business 
interests of our community, could be the product of 
our school system was one of the things which made 
a forcible impression upon the mind of Mr. Mun- 
della, a well-known member of the British Parlia- 
ment, who made a careful examination of our Nor- 
mal Schools afew yearsago He had been special- 
ly urged by one of his colleagues, Mr. Hughes 
(“Tom Brown of Oxford,”’) “not to fail to make 
that examination, as he Mr. Hughes had received 
the highest gratification from his visit to the Girls’ 
Normal School of Philadelphia.” It was such a 
graduating class of girls that formed the centre group 
in the exercises at the Academy on Monday; and no 
Philadelphian, or friend of education, or advocate of 
the elevation of woman to the highest grades of use- 
fulness, could fail to be gratified in the highest de- 
gree by the scene. Uppermost in all thoughts, of 
course, were the bright graduates themselves, neatly 
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and beautifully dressed, their young faces radiant 
with satisfaction at the distinction they had earned, 
and which was about to be publicly acknowledged and 
certified. Around these were the mothers and sisters, 
fathers, relatives and friends of the graduates, all 
beaming with gratification and very natural pride. 
Then there was music, orchestral and vocal—these ele- 
ments, with the gay colors of the summer dresses of 
the ladies, making a brilliant as well as impressive 
and suggestive scene. It was an occasion to give 
pleasure to even the least imaginative mind, and one 
of which all Philadelphians may very well feel 
proud. 

But the highest significance of the scene was in 
another direction, This was the latest development 
of a system of public school education, about the 
success and influence of which many persons enter 
tained doubts when it was in its infancy, and there 
was more than one person present whose intimacy 
with it covers the whole period of its history in Phil- 
adelphia. No one of those who knew the system 
and had experience of it in its earlier years ever ex- 
pected it to reach sucha point of development, value 
and importance as it has now achieved. No one of 
them ever anticipated such an occasion as that on 
Monday—or that of many preceding Commence- 
ments of the Normal School—when scores of amply 
qualified women-teachers would be furnished by the 
“common school” system to take charge of the edu- 
cation of the youth of the city. And these are 
“qualified” teachers, qualified by their own attain- 
ments, and by the training and practice in the high 
art of imparting knowledge which they acquire in 
the school which graduates them. The training and 
practice are of a character to quicken and brighten 
all their mental faculties. To see them at their pre- 
paratory work in the Normal School is a matter of 
admiration to all intelligent visitors who in their own 
countries having made special study of the subject of 
public education, express their unqualified pleasure 
and satisfaction at what they have witnessed in this 
school. The aptitude, brightness, quickness, clear- 
ness of comprehension and felicity of explanation 
displayed by the “pupil teachers” on these occasions 
have never failed to elicit the warmest commenda- 
tions of intelligent visitors from abroad, as they did 
from Mr. John Walter, of London, Mr. Mundella, 
Nottingham, and Mr. Hughes, of Oxford. It should 
be a high satisfaction to all of us that the Philadel- 
phia public school system had developed to a degree 
that has produced such results, Hundreds of these 
“pupil teachers” are now in our public schools, in 


charge of a large portion of the youth of Philadel.’ 


phia. Our female teachers now overwhelmingly 
outnumber the male teachers, so that the old-time 
maxim “the schoolmaster is abroad,” will read more 
accurately, “the schoolmistress is abroad.” 


” 


COLLEGES AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 








HE Editor of this Journal has for the 

past ten years earnestly advocated a 
closer union between our colleges and our 
common schools. To him it has been very 
apparent that in the future the colleges must 
receive their students from the common 
schools, and that the common schools must 
look to the colleges to complete the course 
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of instruction which they begin and carry 


up to acertain point. The old classical and 
mathematical academies whose principal aim 
it was to fit young men for college have 
greatly diminished in number and character, 
and their place has been supplied by public 
high schools. The arrangement of prepar- 
atory schools in connection with colleges 
has seldom been attended with any marked 
degree of success. Colleges must therefore 
look to the highest grades of common schools 
to supply them with students, and it will be 
greatly to their interest to bring themselves 
into vital relations with these schools. 
Heretofore, college men have kept them- 
selves at too great a distance from the friends 
of common schools; the sympathy between 
them has not been sufficiently warm; few 
have seemed to fully realize the fact that all 
educational work is one and admits only of 
an arbitrary division. In consequence, ef- 
fort for the improvement of education has 
not been united, and the progress made in 
some directions has been unsatisfactory. 

The bad results of a want of a close union 
among the friends of education, are experi- 
enced in other States than our own, and 
movements are on foot to provide a remedy. 
Huxley’s idea that noschool system is worthy 
the name of national, unless it creates a 
great educational ladder, with one end in 
the gutter and the other in the university, 
seems to be rapidly gaining ground. The 
latest movement of this character is in the 
young, vigorous State of Wisconsin. The 
following paragraph indicates with sufficient 
clearness the nature of the work contem- 
plated : 

The idea seems to be that there should be such 4 
connection between the educational institutions of 
various grades in the State, that a student may pass 
from one to the other without break, if he so desire, 
finishing with a diploma from a professional school, 

In accordance with this idea, Hon. Samuel Fal- 
lows, superintendent of public. instruction of the 
State of Wisconsin, has recently tnaugurated and 
carried to a successful conclusion, measures which 
bring the State university into practical and vital re- 
lations with the public schools. The plan which has 
been decided upon is as follows: The graduates of 
the graded and high schools who have completed a 
course of study prescribed by the Faculty of the 
university, and have passed an examination satisfac- 
tory to the faculty, at the school from which they grad- 
uate, are entitled to enter the college classes for 
which they are prepared, or the sub-freshman class, 
without further examination and without any charge 
Sor tuition. 





LEBANON.—The directors will meet in convention 
at Lebanon, on Saturday, August 3d, to take into 
consideration questions relative to the improvement 
of the schools, 
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FESTIVAL OF BOSTON SCHOOLS. 





HE figures herewith given show what 
Boston is expending for her public 
schools. ‘The value of the school property 
amounts to $6,260,097. Of this sum of 
$6,260,097 only $73,096.98 was expended 
during the past year. ‘The number of teach- 
ers on the rolls during the past year was 
990, of which 895 are permanently em- 
ployed in regular classes. The average 
number of pupils in actual attendance was 
35,051. The total amount expended, ex- 
clusive of special expenditures for new school 
houses, was $1,216,579.65; average cost 
per pupil, $34.71; the total amount ex- 
pended, including the addition of six per 
cent. on the school property, was $1,689,- 
986.15; average cost per pupil, $48.21. 
The number of pianos in the schools is the 
same as last year, 105; 63 square and 42 
semi and full grand, of the manufacture of 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons, Hallet Davis 
& Co., and H. F. Miller. The estimates 
for the ensuing year are, for salaries of in- 
structors, $919,600; salaries of officers, 
$24,000; incidentals, $73,000; total, $1,- 
016,600. 


We take from the Boston /Journa/ of July 
4th, the following interesting report of the 
last annual Boston Public School Festival, 
held at Music Hall, Wednesday, July 3d. 


Of all the fixtures in Music Hall, except the 
statuary and large organ, not one has escaped the 
art touches of the decorator. The appearance of the 
hall where is erected the large organ has rarely been 
equaled, and has never been excellled. So profuse 
and yet so tasty had been the arrangement of the floral 
decorations that the spectator felt almost filled with 
the belief that the massive decorated organ had been 
transplanted to a retreat of some artist gardener. The 
whole brow of the rostrum was banked with exotics, 
and at intervals in this belt of delicate green shade 
were beautiful rosettes of flowers, with trailing vines 
adorning in streamers and festoons the front of the 
white walls below, At the sides of the great organ 
were hundreds of fine hand-bouquets, each one a 
floral treasure; and these were so laid and shaped 
that the whole, in one form, twice repeated on a side, 
represented pyramids of flowers, four in number. 
But the work of the embellishers did not rest there. 
The balconies were richly and chastely trimmed, the 
lower one in blue and white lace drapery, caught up 
at intervals in rosettes of white lace, and so divided 
that attractively appeared, equi-distant on each side, 
three mottoes with ends finished in a fall of Ameri- 
can ensigns. In the centre of a white cloud, on a 
field of blue bordered with gold, were ‘the words, 
“Independence Declared.” This on one side of the 
clock opposite the stage. For a companion piece, 
counterpart to this, on the other side of the cial, 
were the letters inscribing “ July 4, 1776." Around 
the clock centre was a glory of stars and stripes, and 
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this, leading first to the mottoes, terminates in the 
drapery. The other mottoes were, on one side, 

Allis peace,and God has granted you this sight of your 
country’s happiness.— Wedster 

k abroad into this lovely land and mark the happiness 
with which it is filled. —Wedster. 

Yes, look abroad into the whole earth and see what a name 
you have contributed to give to your country.—Weédster. 

On the opposite sides were the following inscrip- 
tions, inclosed as upon the first described, viz. : 

What noble institutions! The oppressed of all countries ; 
the martyrs of every creed may there find refuge'-—PAid/ips. 

When the glories of our name shall be but the legends of 
traditions, and the lights of our achievements live only in song, 
philosophy will rise again in the sky of her Franklin and glory 
rekindle at the urn of our Washington.—Councilor Phillips, 
Treland. 

Happy, proud America! The lightning of Heaven yielded 
to your philosophy, the temptations of earth could not seduce 
your patriotism.—/Ailiips. 

The upper balcony was brilliant with flags, shields, 
coats of arms of Boston, of the Commonwealth, ban- 
ners, foreign flags and signals, displayed with rare 
respect to station, and in effect most pleasing to the 
eye. Add to this picture the pretty, light and showy 
dresses and trimmings of the holiday school girls, 
and the prim and neatly dressed school lads, as seen 
in the balconies, and an idea can be had of the bril- 
liancy which on every hand surroundéd the specta- 
tors promenading the comfortably filled floor of the 
hall at the opening of the Boston public school festi- 
val for 1872. 

Occupying the right of the stage was the full Ger- 
mania orchestra, and in the centre of the platform 
were conspicuously seated Mayor Gaston, Dr, Sam- 
uel Elliot, Warren P, Adams, Chairman of Commit- 
tee of Arrangements, Superintendent Philbrick and 
Rev. J. Freeman Clarke, while more retired were 
other members of the School Committee. 

Mr, Adams, at a little past three o’clock, called the 
assemblage to order and introduced Rev. W. F. Mal- 
lalieu, of Chelsea, who invoked the Divine blessing. 

The Chairman, Mr. Adams, addressed the audi- 
ence as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—Graduates of our Public 
Schools: We have assembled once more to celebrate 
this festal occasion. Once more you have come up 
to this Mecca of your hopes and trials and ambitions 
to receive at our hands the recognition of merit 
which you have so well earned, and which the city 
of Boston so cheerfully bestows. 

Welcome, thrice welcome, springs to our lips as 
we greet your smiling faces here to-day. We bid 
you God-speed on your journey of life, of which to- 
day you have passed another milestone. We feel 
that the perseverance you have shown, the courage 
you have developed, the intellectual strength and 
vigor you have gained in the past will make you 
equal to greater victories in the future. We feel 
that while Boston bestows her honors upon you, she 
may confidently look to you in the various public or 
private stations you may be called upon to fill, to re- 
flect enduring honor upon her. She expects that 
you will not dim the lustre which the graduates of 
her public schools have already shed on her fair 
name. Let it be remembered that you have barely 
entered the vestibule of that sanctuary of knowledge 
whose inner glories they only can explore, whose 
heart and soul are quickened and impelled by the 
largest faith and an invincible desire to seek tha 
truth. 

If this day is to end the progress in self-improve- 
ment of any of you, if it is to mark the turning point 
where ambition shall cease and effort fail, then will 
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it be the celebration rather of your humiliation than 
of your success and victory. But we will not believe 
that such can be the case. We feel that the lessons 
you have received from your kind, conscientious and 
faithful teachers will not be so misapplied, and the 
seeds of thought they have sown in your minds and 
hearts will spring up and bring forth fruit, twenty, 
fifty, nay, an hundred-fold. But it is not with any 
words of mine that I would interrupt the festivities 
of this occasion, or delay the intellectual and social 
entertainment that awaits you. Press on in the good 
work you have begun. Go forth with light and joy- 
ous hearts to the holidays that stand so temptingly 
before you. Go with the warm and heartfelt wishes 
of all of us for your continued happiness and success. 
Go with the blessings which heaven never fails to 
shed on those who with pure hearts and earnest lives 


have faithfully striven to do their duty. Go forth,* 


each of you, to the battle of life with renewed cour- 
age and vigor, and ever 
“‘ Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 


In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth.” 


Dr. Samuel Elliot being introduced by the chair- 
man, spoke to the assemblage at considerable length, 
making use ofelanguage nearly as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Bostonians, old and 
young: This festival attests the capacity of our 
school system. As it is said the best way to obtain 
good art is first to enjoy it, we have only to look 
about our city to see how our schools are enjoyed, to 
learn why we have them. That we here enjoy edu- 
cation is seen in its fruits, and also in the work of 
teachers and scholars to'‘obtain them. But work can 
be either good or evil, and the evil lies in the appli- 
cation. Where this exists, where the dreary cloud 
of work in school-days 1s not broken by a little blue 
or flood of light, there perhaps belongs the quotation : 

** And he is oft the wisest man who is not wise at all.” 

That work which we enter into and have still time 
to look about us in performing, is the true work. The 
speaker here drew an analogy between nature’s 
work in the vegetable world and man’s in the intel- 
lectual. The leaf and flower must be trained every 
season of the year to be perfect in itself. There then 
should be a season or seasons for work and relaxa- 
tion, for in man the overworked becomes a hardened 
deformity, like the plant of which no care at the 
proper time is taken. We have cause to rejoice that 
our school-houses stand mighty, and their doors are 
wide open; that music is heard within them, and 
that drawing is seen and enjoyed by the children, 
These not only work in the school, but pervade the 
houses of the scholars and help sweep away the 
wrinkles from the New Englander’s brow, which 
have become so proverbial. An educational result, 
to be worth anything, must be a compact of soul 
with soul. He then spoke of what some term the 
monotony of school life, and closed his remarks 
with valuable suggestions to teachers and those be- 
fore him who may be instructors in the future, upon 
school exercises which will end not in a compendium 
of monotonous work, but in an eventide full of the 
rich effulgence of culture and intelligence. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke was the next speaker. 
He opened his remarks with a beautiful compliment 
to the young ladies, the sight of their entering the 
hall for the festival having attracted him within. 

Supt. John T. Philbrick made a few general re- 
marks, referring to the mottoes and the third especially, 
as illustrating the result of the work of the friends of 
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the public school in Boston. The scholars had gone 
out through all the world and their influence is and 
has been felt, and to-day we can with pride “ look 
abroad into the whole earth and see what a name’’— 
they—“have contributed to give your country.” He 
closed by referring to the release from school duties 
that now is theirs. 

Mayor Gaston was announced and received with 
applause. He said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen; 1 am glad that amid the 
excitement of these festival days this occasion has not 
been forgotten, but rather remembered and acknowl- 
edged with all the honors conferred upon its corres- 
ponding seasons of the past. It marks a change in 
your young lives, and, in behalf of the Committee of 
the Public Schools of Boston and that of the citizens 
and the City Government I represent, I would wish 
you unbounded success and happiness in the future. 

Mayor Gaston having so said, retired, while bursts 
of applause filled the hall. 

Then followed the series of grand marches of the 
Germanias, which marked the time for the diploma 
young ladies and tads as they followed in ‘procession 
the boys of the Latin High and English High Schools, 
down the right staircase from the first balcony and 
across the stage. The pupils numbered one thousand 
from the-Grammar and three hundred from the High 
Schools, and were a long time in passing from the 
galleries and again into their seats, as each member 
ber of the bright, joyous band received from the 
hands of Mayor Gaston a floral tribute. Then the 
children carried out the rest of the festival sports in 
the banquet hall of Bumstead and that provided in 
the right balcony; after which followed the closing 
dance. 


2 
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TREES FOR THE SCHOOL-GROUNDS. 


R. H. A. CATLIN inthe Corry Repud- 
lican, says a good word in favor of 
‘Trees for School-Grounds’’ as follows: 


Yes, friend Crandall, you are right in relation to 
ornamenting school-grounds. This is a step in the 
right direction ; the public should be encouraged 
to beautify the place where their children are edu- 
cated. Then, every man that has planted a tree will 
be interested in protecting that tree from injury, 
thereby securing an interest in its protection that 
could not be done in any other way. 

If patrons of the schools will move immediately 
in this matter, they will be well rewarded in every 
future year of their lives, in behdlding a thing of 
beauty that will certainly be to them a joy forever. 
You do not want trees that are far-fetched and dearly 
bought, but good substantial native stocks, and these 
will be successful. If every patron of the school 
will furnish his tree, the object will soon be accom- 
plished. Letus see who will bring the first and best 
tree in good shape and condition. I can and will, if 
desired, furnish some flowering plants, as perhaps I 
can add as much to the place in this way as any 
other, if they can be cared for. I have some very 
fine varieties for bedding purposes, and nothing 
would give me more pleasure than to plant them for 
the! use of the Hatch school-grounds, and help to 
cultivate that zealous care so much needed in beau- 
tifying home institutions as I believe that no part 
of education should be neglected or disregarded, for 
upon this training in youth depends success in after 
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years. If the young are taught to care for whatever 
is valuable or beautiful they will be valued the higher 
as that thoughtfulness and careful attention is culti- 
vated. We all look with pride upon fine public 
school-grounds and with | our children will in 
future years look back to their childhood’s days and 
thank us for the rich boon our hands created, 
and by which their minds were educated and blessed, 


4 
Ss 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 








T no period since the close of the war 

has the cause of education in the 
South given more decided evidences of 
vitality than at present. The increased zeal 
manifested by the people for the establish- 
ment and support of schools, proves conclus- 
ively that the value and importance of 
early and systematic culture are generally 
recognized and appreciated. Energy, care 
and perseverance are gradually dispelling 
the difficulties arising from paucity of popu- 
lation, heavy taxation, and similar eauses ; 
and it is reasonable to presume that, within 
a short period, great and encouraging 
changes will be witnessed in the educational 
condition of nearly all the Southern States. 
_ Georgia has amended its school law, and 
is preparing to carry into execution the 
progressive measures which it has enacted. 
Stimulated by the example of Savannah and 
Columbus, many of the principal towns of 
the State are making efforts to secure the 
passage of local laws extending permanent 
aid to the schools. It seems probable, in- 
deed, that the State educational fund will 
soon become merely supplementary to the 
county funds raised by voluntary taxation. 
The leading teachers of South Carolina dis- 
play extraordinary zeal in the discharge of 
their trust. The State Educational Institute 
affords an example of energetic and well- 
regulated effort that is worthy of high com- 
mendation, In Tennessee, several able and 
diligent workers, led by Colonel Killibrew, 


have taken the field in favor of educational | 
The disposition at present | 


development. 
manifested by these gentlemen, furnishes 
ground for the belief that ere long many 
useful reforms will be effected. In Alabama, 


Colonel Joseph Hodgson, State Superintend- | 


ent of Education, is vigorously combating 
the difficulties of his position, and has al- 
ready done much to promote the interests 
of the schools. In Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Florida, new establishments for the in- 
struction of youth are being opened, and 
those already in existence meet with liberal 
support. In Louisiana, as in the majority 
of the Southern States, the evils resulting 
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from the interference of unprincipled poli- 
ticians in educational affairs are still severe- 
ly felt; but the increasing demand for re- 
form will, it is hoped, soon furnish a reme- 
dy for this misfortune. 

Private schools and colleges of all grades 
are now very numerous in the South, and 
nearly all of these institutions are wisely and 
effectively managed. 

In Georgia, and in some of the neigh- 
boring States much attention is given to the 
proper and elegant construction of buildings 
designed for educational purposes. The sub- 
ject of ventilation is studied with much care, 
and a marked disposition is shown to pro- 
vide, as far as possible, for the health and 
comfort of both scholars and teachers. 

The prospect of education in the South is 
evidently brightening.—Zeachers’ Record. 


’ 
> 





FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
COLLEGE. 





HE Board of Trustees of Franklin and 

Marshall College, at their recent, ses- 
sion took some very important action bear- 
ing upon the future of the institution, meas- 
ures which cannot but result in largely in- 
creasing its efficiency, and in placing it where 
it deserves to be—among the first institutions 
of learning in our country. Prominent in 
these new measures is the creation of an acad- 
emy or preparatory department in direct con- 
nection withthe college and under its con- 
trol and care. The Board of Trustees have 
determined to go forward at once with the 
erection of a suitable building for this pur- 
pose, and before the incoming of winter we 
may expect to see another large and beauti- 
ful building added to the attractions of Col- 
lege Hill. A Principal of large experience 
and undoubted ability has been secured, 
who will be aided in the academy by first- 





class assistants. Another decided advance 
has been made by filling out the faculty of 
the eollege. The venerable President of 
the institution, whose profound learning has 
made his name famous in this country and 
in Europe, is still at its head, but with this 
exception the faculty has been re-organized. 
A chair of English Belles Lettres and Liter- 
ature has been created, and Prof. Wm. M. 
Nevin elected to this position. Prof. John 
S. Stahr was made Professor of Natural Sci- 
ences and the German Language; Dr. Theo. 
Apple, Professor of Physics and Astronomy ; 
Rev. W. E. Krebs, of Irwin Station, near 





Pittsburgh, Professor of Mathematics and 
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History, and Rev. D. M. Wolf, Professor of 
Languages. These changes and additions 
to the faculty will be of vast account to the 
institution, and with the creation of a first- 
class academy, will start the old but powerful 
life of Franklin and Marshall College into 
new and vigorous activity. The Alumni of 
the College, who were here in larger num- 
bers than on any former occasion, are also 
moving to the aid of their Alma Mater. 
They have taken charge of a professorship 
and guaranteed its support, and are moving 
forward in their work with a vim and energy 
never before manifested. The work of en- 
dowment is going forward steadily. The 
agent of the Board, Rev. C. U. Heilman, 
has secured about $20,000, and the pros- 
pects for largely increasing this amount dur- 
ing the coming college year are very bright. 


a 
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WESTERN UNIVERSITY. 








IFTEEN yearsago the Western Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania existed but in 
name. The institution has had a history 
of about fifty years duration, but its life was 
feeble and nearly extinct at the time men- 
tioned. But the University has had a re- 
generation, and a new lease of life has been 
breathed into it by its efficient president 
Rey. George Woods, D. D., assisted by the 
friends whom he has drawn to his aid. It 
now hasa good-sized building in Pittsburgh 
which was erected in 1855-56 and _ is situa- 
ted at the corner of Ross and Diamond 
streets. The building contains sixteen 
rooms, some of which are used for recita- 
tions and others for the library, apparatus, 
and societies. The University has ten pro- 
fessors, and four instructors in the prepara- 
tory department, besides the law professors. 
It has also ten acres of land in Allegheny 
upon which is situated the Observatory build- 
ing. Besides these is has a fund of $150,- 
ooo. But those who are interested in this 
University are not satisfied with its present 
condition. The present building is toosmall, 
and further growth is checked unless some 
advance be made. It is accordingly pro- 
posed, as soon as possible to create and 
endow the following chairs: 1. Metallurgy ; 
2. Mechanical Engineering; 3. Applied 
Chemistry ; 4. Agricultural and Analytical 
Chemistry; 5. Industrial Mechanics and 
Physics ; 6. Physical and Political Geogra- 
phy; 7. Technology; 8. Political Economy 
and International Law; 9. Oratory; Io. 
History, Ancient and Modern; 11. Natural 
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and Revealed Religion; 12. Painting and 
Design ; 13. Moral and Mental Science ; 
14. Modern Languages. But the plans of 
the friends of this enterprise do not stop 
here. New buildings must be erected, new 
apparatus furnished, and endowments pro- 
cured. To carry out these designs the fol- 
lowing estimates have been made: New 
University building, $250,000; Building 
for Medical School, $70,000; Preparations, 
apparatus and library for same, $30,000; 
Endowment, $100,000; Endowment and 
library for Law School, $100,000; Dormi- 
tories for Students, $50,000; Professors’ 
Houses, $100,000; Endowment for Charity 
fund, $100,000; do. for Prizes, $10,000; 
apparatus $10,000; Library, $10,000; and 
14 professorships, $550,000. Total $1,390,- 
ooo. Whether this sum can be obtained or 
not remains to be seen, but the University 


| has warm friends and without doubt sub- 


stantial efforts will be made in its behalf. 
College Courant. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE in this State has, 
ever since its opening, admitted on equal 
terms, to its courses of study, both ladies 
and gentlemen. In his recent inaugural ad- 
dress, President Magill, who has been con- 
nected with the college from its commence- 
ment, thus speaks of the ‘‘ experiment :’’ 


It is proper at this time to refer to the success of 
what has so often been called our experiment of the 
co-education of the sexes. So far as the admission 
of young women to our higher insitutions of learn- 
ing is concerned, it is indeed too true that most of 
these are still closed against them, but the education 
of boys and girls, and of young men and young wo- 
men together, in the home, and in many of our 
ordinary or lower grades of schools, is surely nothing 
new or strange. The real objection to educating 
young women with young men jn our colleges can- 
not surely’ be based upon the impropriety of their 
being thus associated in their literary and scientific 
pursuits, but must be groundless in the belief, whether 
admitted or not, of the mental inferiority of women; 
and that, while girls are equal to boys in our common 
and higher schools, young women cannot cope with 
young men in the difficult and abstruse studies of the 
collegiate or the post-graduate courses. While many 
of the objectors to the system of the co-education of 
the sexes would scarcely admit, even to themselves, 
that they were influenced by such a consideration, 
yet a careful analysis of the views of the objectors 
will clearly show that they can base their arguments 
on no other ground. While we do not for one mo- 
ment admit that this objection is well grounded, it 
would be useless to deny it; time and experience 
must place upon it the seal of condemnation. Our 
experiment, then, of the co-education of the sexes, 
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if experiment we must call it, has not only been emi- 
nently successful thus far, but not one of those 
connected with the management of this institution 
would, for a moment, entertain the idea of a change. 
The University of Michigan has already practically 
decided the question, and pronounced it a success. 
The Cornell University is likely soon to follow her 
example. Harvard admits women to her post-gradu- 
ate course, and has, within a few days, appointed a 
committee to consider the propriety of admitting 
young women as undergraduates; and Yale must 
ultimately unite with her sister colleges of the east, 
and the young and vigorous institutions of the west, 
in giving to this movement the seal of her approba- 
tion and the influence of her example. 


———-§ »>— 


PITTSBURGH. 


ODE 
ON DEDICATION OF PITTSBURGH HIGH SCHOOL. 








I. 
Let Science dwell upon our hill : 
t is but meet 

That ‘neath us far the tide of wealth 

Flows through the street, 
And commerce shrieks and throbs, 

As to and fro, 
O’er laden with earth’s gifts, 

Her chariots go. 


Il. 
All beautiful =e the hills, 
These sculptured walls 
Look up to heaven. the first to catch 
‘The light that falls 
From the far worlds that beckon us 
To list, and hear 
The tale of power divine, as hymned 
In every sphere. 
Ill. 
And now we meet to consecrate 
This hallowed spot : 
’Mid fair and foul the artisan 
Has all day wrought 
With busy tools—hammer and plane, 
Plumb-line and square, 
Until the temple stands 
Serene and fair. 


IV. 
And are these walls aplomb? we cail 
The builder back : 
Suspend the line and plummet; lo ! 
There’s not the lack 
Of one hair’s breadth from top to base, 
The eternal law 
Of gravitation holds the line, 
And finds no flaw. 


When our great work at last is done, 
O, shall we find 

It all thus well? Our work, that fane 
Which we call mind? 

The spirit here developed, shall 

. It ever bear 

The eternal rule of Right, upon 

Its form so fair? 


VI 
O Fount of Life! To thee we dedicate 
This house, and as the great years circle by, 
The nurselings of the age shall hither throng, 
Unfold thy flames ; shed thine effulgence here, 
(Even as of old the fires of heaven came down, 
Andin the Holy of Holies dwelt) ; 
On maiden and on youth who hither come, 
That their blithe feet may walk on hallowed ground. 


VII. 
The shepherd on the plain, the alchemist, 
The astrologer, and, down the lapse of time, 
Wise men have by the gate of knowledge sat, 
To catch a glimpse of nature trailing by, 
And wrest from her the secret of her birth; 
Her work, her mystery, her end and aim. 
What new they found they handed down to us, 
And all the lore of all the past is ours. 
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VII. 


Hark! ’tis the voice of Time proclaims aloud, 

“Young man, I challenge thee here in these halls, 

Thus newly built, anew I challenge thee 

To combat ignorance and wrong. Hereof, 

In token, I do here lay at thy feet 

The book of human lore. With reverence 

We lift the sacred pledge. ‘‘Hear us, all Time, 

The future and the past; we will stand forth 

Among the ranks of those who follow Light. 

Witness these lofty halls so grand and fair— 

The busy town so earnest in the search 

Of wealth that flies away—Witness all things, 

All men and angels, that we lift the gauge, 

And gird ourselves for battle in the cause 

Of whatso makes for wisdom, truth and right.” 

EMILY E. TASSEY. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 13, 1871. 





ALLENTOWN. 





N intelligent observer who attended 

the examinations in the public schools 
of Allentown, thus speaks of them in one 
of the newspapers of that city: 


Superintendent Buehrle’s examinations are more 
fair and thorough than many others I have heard, 
He generally examines without a book in hand and 
gives mostly written questions, so that neither schol- 
ars nor teachers can make special preparation to 
show off, as they do not know beforehand what 
course the examinations will take. This mode of 
examining should be introduced into all our institu- 
tions of learning. It is much better than sticking so 
closely to the text-book and reciting in a mere me- 
chanical way. Examinations are not to show what 
strings of words pupils have committed to memory 
and what they can say by rote, but to find out what 
they have learned and what they really know and 
understand. The number of persons attending ex- 
aminations is larger in the Fourth Ward than in any 
other Ward in the city, and this does much to en- 
courage both scholars and teachers, and to elevate 
the schools. I would take the liberty of proposing 
that the question be discussed fully during the com- 
ing year: What can be done to induce parents in all 
parts of the city to come and see and hear what their 
children learn ? 

Among the improvements made during the past 
year are the introduction of the study of drawing, 
composition, botany, etc., into the grammar schools. 
The specimens of composition and drawing were 
quite creditable, but I think both of these branches 
of study should be commenced in a simple way be- 
low the grammar schools. 

Now, while I feel thankful for the progress our 
schools have made, I may be allowed to suggest a 
few more improvements. 

1. Instruction in vocal music. Nearly all our boys 
and girls have good voices and might learn to sing 
well. Let them have an opportunity todo so. Who 
was not delighted to hear the excellent music of the 
Female College last Friday, in the Court House, led 
by Prof. Herman? and why should not the pupils of 
public schools acquire the same accomplishment, as 
far as vocal music is concerned? All educators know 
that singing has a good moral influence, ennobling 
the mind and purifiying the heart. Our children like 
to sing so well that they have singing in most of the 
schools even without a teacher of music; but this 
is of course in many cases not as it should be, for 
want of regular instruction. About ten years ago we 


' had a teacher of music in our public schools; why 
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should we not have one now, to go from school to 
school and teach the “ heavenly art’’ to all ? 

2. The fine salutatory of Miss Kohler, at the 
commencement exercises, as well as the examin- 
ation of the several German classes, showed 
plainly that the scholars in the high school are mak- 
ing good progress in the study of the German lan- 
guage. Mr. Buehrle deserves much credit for his 
success. But the study of this branch should not be 
confined to the high school, where the number of 
scholars will always be proportionately small, All 
our children could and should learn in school at 
least one language besides the English, as the com- 
parative study of languages tends greatly to improve 
the mind. ‘The Philadelphia /nguirer says on this 
subject: “The study of living languages by Young 
America is a step in the right direction. In our 
heterogeneous population a knowledge of the 
tongues of the people who in large numbers cast their 
fortunes among us, is very desirable. And there ex- 
ists no reason why both French and German should 
not be taught in all our public schools. To children 
the acquirement of a language is an easy task, and 
iu common schools French and German would form 
pleasant and wholesome reliefs from the conning’ 
of tasks in grammar and arithmetic. Besides, it 
would give the rising generation great advantages in 
the actual business of life. It was the Emperor 
Charles V. who said that “So many languages as a 
man speaks, so many times is he a man.” 





LANCASTER.—The commencement exercises of 
the high schools of the city of Lancaster were held at 
Fulton Hall during the morning of June 30, 1n the 
presence of a very large audience. The class num- 
bered fourteen boys and fifteen girls. The new fea- 
ture of professional instruction in vocal music re- 
cently introduced into the schools of the city meets 
with. general approval, the singing by the pupils of 
the high schools, under their instructor, Prof, Wm. 
B. Hall, being the most popular part of the day’s 
programme. In the afternoon the teachers in the 
public schools and the members of the graduating 
class were invited to a collation given by the direc- 
tors in the study hail of the girls’ high school, 
Among other “ good things”’ of the hour were music 
and an agreeable interchange of opinions as to 
school affairs. among directors and teachers. The 
salaries of the teachers have recently been advanced 
ten per cent., and it is proposed soon to erect a 
building for the boys’ high school. 


PERSONAL, 


Rev. C. L. EnRENrFELD, Principal of the 
Normal School at California, in this State, 
attended this year all the examinations of 
the graduating classes at the several State 
normal schools, acting in the capacity of 
Deputy State Superintendent. It is only 
just to say that Mr. Ehrenfeld performed 
his delicate duties in a way that gave satis- 
faction to all parties. He is just the man 
to build up the institution of which he has 
taken charge. 


J. P. McCasxey, Business Editor of this 
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magazine, was agreeably surprised at receiv- 
ing the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
from the Board of Trustees of Franklin and 
Marshall College, at the recent commence- 
ment. As his associate and friend, we may 
be permitted to repeat, what all who know 
him say, ‘‘The honor is well deserved.’’ 
Mr. McC. has for some years been Principal 
of the Boys’ High School of Lancaster, in 
which school he has been employed as 
teacher during the past seventeen years. 

THE DeGREE of Master of Arts was also 
conferred, at their recent meeting, upon 
Joseph K. Gotwals, by the Trustees of 
Franklin and Marshall College. Mr. Got- 
wals is Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Norristown, and has proven himself to be a 
good teacher and an efficient school officer. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE conferred the degree 
of LL.D. upon the Editor of this journal at 
the recent commencement. 





PBITUARY, 


WILLIAM H. HUNTER, A. M. 


HE city of Philadelphia recently sustained a 

severe loss in its educational department in the 
death of William H. Hunter, A. M., late principal 
of the Vaughan Grammar School, of the Eighteenth 
section. For more than twenty years he filled this 
position with marked energy and skill, and qualified 
during that time about four hundred pupils for ad- 
mission to the high school. He was universally 
respected, and has enshrined himself in the hearts 
of his pupils by qualities of mind and heart singu- 
larly adapted to a successful prosecution of the ardu- 
ous duties of a teacher. He was a graduate himself 
of the Central High School, having completed his 
studies at that institution under the principalship of 
Professor Bache, late of the Coast Survey, and in the 
same class with George Davidson, James Lawson, 
and others of that service. 

A meeting of the principals of boys’ grammar 
schools was held recently at the H. W. Halliwell 
School, Frankford road, below Allegheny avenue, to 
take action on the death of Mr. Hunter. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were present: James H. MacBride, 
member of the Board of Education; H. B. Whitting- 
ton, principal North-west School; Wm. Sterling, Lo- 
cust Street Schodl; George W. Schoch, Lincoln 
School; Wm. Stevens, Wyoming School; A. J. 
Morrison, Northern Liberties School; H. Walton; 
Rutledge School; E. Gideon, Reynolds School; F. 
Christine, Rittenhouse School; M. Watson, Price 
School; E. A. Singer, H. W. Halliwell School, and 
others. 

On motion Wm, Sterling was called to the chair, 
and Wm. Stephens appointed secretary. 

Appropriate resolutions were reported by a com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Christine, Schoch, Wat- 
son, Gideon and Singer and unanimously adopted. 
After which fitting remarks were made upon the use- 
ful life and spotless character of the deceased by 
Messrs. MacBride, Christine and Whittington. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





TATE No.mal School (Fifth District), Mansfield, 
Tioga county, Pa. Principal, Charles H. Verrill, 
A.M. Number of students in attendance during the 


past year, 413. 





State Normal School (Third District), Kutztown, 
Berks county, Pa. Principal, Rey. A. R. Horne, A. | 
M. Number of students in attendance during the 
past year, 338. 

Chambersburg Academy, incorporated 1794. Prin- 
cipal, J. H. Shumaker, A. M., Ph. D., Chambers- 
burg, Pa. Number of students in attendance during | 
year, 94. 

Beaver College and Musical Institute, Rev. R. T. | 
Taylor, D. D., President, Beaver, Pa. Students in | 


attendance during the past year: Ladies, 127; Gen- } 


tlemen, 58. 


-————-_—- -—_o— ——_—_—_—_— 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 





HE contested elections of county su- 
perintendents in several counties have 
not yet been settled, and until they shall be 
it is not deemed wise to hold a superinten- 
dents’ convention. In place of such acon- 
vention it is requested that as many super- 
intendents as can possibly attend the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association at 
Philadelphia shall do so, and in addition to 
the interest they may feel in the proceedings 
of this body, it is not doubted that suffi- 
cient time can be found during the sittings 
of the Association, for a special meeting for 
the transaction of business. ‘This request is 
intended to apply in a particular manner 
to newly-elected superintendents. 
If deemed best to do so, a convention of 
superintendents wiil be held later in the 
season. 





NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 





ELOW we complete the publication of 
the lists of the graduating classes at the 
State Normal Schools commenced last 
month. 
KUTZTOWN, 

Miss Sallie Hottenstein, Milton, Northumberland 
county; U. P. Heilman, South Whitehall, Lehigh 
county ; J. H. Lindaman, Bath, Northampton county. 

At Kutztown the following graduates of 
two or more years’ standing, received di- 
plomas of thé second degree in the practice 
of teaching : 





Henry Meyer, class 1869, Spring Mills, Centre 
county. H. R. Carl, class 1869, North White Hall, 
Lehigh county. Tobias M. Uhler, class 1870, Mar- 
tin’s Creek, Northumberland county. E. D. Bieber, 
class 1870, Kutztown, Berks county. J. H. Van 
Sheetz, class 1870, Kutztown, Berks county. John 
W. Brown, class 1870, Waynesboro’, Franklin county. 


MILLERSVILLE. 





NAME. TOWN. COUNTY. 

















Mary Anna Ash........., Coatesville.......00+++ Chester, Pa. 
Ella Brooks. .....0.0sc0«0« Stony Point.......... Rockland, N.Y. 
Elia K. Barnard......... Russelville............ Chester, Pa. 
Caroline Brymire........ ‘Trevorton .......000+ Northumberl’d, “ 
Mary A Butler..........; Lewistown............| Mifflin, 64 
Martha Ellis .............. \Setzler’s Store.......| Chester, = 
Bella J McLaughlin...| Newvilie... .. Cumberland = 
Jennie G. Smedley......| Willistown ..|\Chester, 
Elizabeth L. Violenden! Darby.........06 ++ | Delaware, a 
Frank Albert.............. | York Sulphur Spgs. | Adams, = 
Stas Ulniesascccaseusesdia Be iaccssocscnenes Cumberland, - 
ohn Collier................ | Noblestown........... Allegheny, * 
G. W. Campbell.........| Newport..........000+ Perry, “a 
fy Sa | NS | Bucks, ve 
S H. Hollinger..........| Abbottstown......... |Adams, a 
Franklin Ibach...........| Sheridan ..............| Lebanon, r 
Mahlon Kratz..... ....| Moyer’s Store....... Bucks, a 
B. F. Kreider...... |New Danville....... ee 
. F. Newlin | Elizabeth..... « 
E. Darwin Presto }Oak Hill...... oa 
Harvey Shaw............. | Phillipsburg. “a 
P. J. Umsted..............| Guthrieville..........| ; os 
D. B. Kiine.......00...220- | Fair View....2sescevee | Md 





Millersville conferred the second degree 
in the practice of teaching upon the follow- 
ing named persons, graduates of two or more 
years’ standing. We are sorry we cannot 
give the classes to which they belonged and 
their present addresses : 

D, M. Sensenig, A. ¥. Hostetter, 
A. D. Rowe, | Jas. R Hykes, 
M. Mattie Fore, Jas. M. Johnston, 
Vdith S. Hanna, | Jacob Mann, 
Isabella Hoffman, George Marsden, 
Deborah E. Huntsman, | R. M. McNeal, 
Anna E. Johnston, Geo. W. Weiss, 
Silas C. Delop, | J. Zuch, Jr. 


-—_--— -—---— @--—_ —____ —_- 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 





HE State appropriation to common 
schools is distributed to the several 
districts in proportion to the number of tax- 
ables. ‘The following table shows the popu- 
lation of each county, and of each city or 
borough having a school superintendent of 
its own, according to the late census, the 
number of taxables and the amount of State 
appropriation to be paid for the school year 
1872. The amount per taxable is 62 cents, 
so that by knowing the number of taxables 
in a district any one can calculate the 
amount it will receive from the State. 
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Populati’n| Taxables.|State Appropri- 
ation, 

C’ns’s1870| 1872. 1872. 
Adams.......seeeeeees 30,315| 7,252| $ 4,496 24 
Allegheny .......---- 176,128} 39,452, 24,460 24 
Pittsburgh.........++ 86,076; 20,110 14,619 97 
Armstrong ...++.+-+++ 43,382) 9,445 59855 90 
Beaver....ccscesseeees 30,148} 8,972 5,502 64 
Bedford.......++s++++ 29,635| 7,007 41344 34 
Berks......ss0eeseeee+ 72,771, 17,428) 10,805 36 
Reading.....--..++++ 33:930| 8,co7 5,821 89 
Blair .......0+-seeeeeee 27,441} . 6,301 3,906 62 
Altooma......sceeeeeee 10,6101 2,487 1,808 04° 
Bradford ........++0+« 53,204] 13,050 8,091 00 
Bucks ...0..seeeeseeeee 64,336] 10,606 10,332 92 
Butler .......00eeeeeeee 30,510) 9,431 5,347 22 
Cambria .....++0e0ees 36,509} 8,623 5340 26 
Cameron .......ss00+6 4,273 8938 556 76 
Carbon ..... smeaaeseque 28,144) 6,974 4,323 88 
Centre .......ccccevees 34,418) 10,137 6,284 94 
Chester.....cseseeeeee 77,305| 19,786 12,267 32 
Clarion....s..seeeeees 26,537| 5714 31542 68 
Clearfield .......+.++- 25,741 6,260 3,881 20, 
CIinton......seeeeeees 16,225} 4,107 2,540 34 
Lock Haven......... 6,980} 1,911 1,184 82 
Columbia ......+++++ 28,766) 7,302 4527 24 
Crawford........++++ 48,090! 14,734 9,135 08 
Meadville........+..+ 7,103| 2,119 1,540 51 
Titusville ...........- 8,639) 2,175 1,581 22 
Cumberland......... 43,912| 12,746 7,902 52 
Dauphin........ «++ 47,036). 8,880 5,505 80 
Harrisburg...,.-+.++ 23,104 5,937 4,316 19 
Delaware .........-..| 29,913) 0,547 4145 14 
Chester City....... 9,485 1,589 1,155 20 
PE diibadesate<poceeses 8,483 1,940 1,202 80 
Mccecacespasteneess 46,327| 10,520 7,142 36 
Erie City.......00.++++ 19,646, 4,420 3,212 36 
Fayette ....c0000 seeee 43,284| 10,116 6,271 92 
PORE nccccccceccescce 4,010 710 440 20 
Franklin...........+++ 45,305| 10,024 6,586 88 
Fulton ........seeseees 9,360) 2,475 1,534 50 
Greene v.sceccereseees 25,887, 6,473) 4,016 36 
Huntingdon......... 31,251 753° 4,068 60 
Indiana ...........0.0++ 36,138) 9,531 5,909 22 
Jefferson.........0006+ 24,656) 5,008 3476 96 
Jumiata .......000ceeee 17,390|' 3955 2,204 7a 
Lancaster...ccoccenss 121,340) 32,342) 20,052 04 
Lawrence.....e.sees 27,298| ~ 6,269) 3,886 78 
Lebanon.......+++++++ 31.096] 7,888 4,890 56 
Lehigh .......+00-+0+ 42,912 12,528 7,767 36 
Allentown .......++++ 13,884] 4752 3.454 79 
Luzerne.......+++-+++ 160,755| 33439] 20,720 60 
Wilkesbarre......... 10,174] — 3,030 2,208 17 
Scranton.........s.00+ 35,092 5,104 3,710 62 
Hyde Park........... 2,540 1,846 58 
Lycoming .......+++++ 31,596] | 8,010 4,964 96 
Williamsport ........ 16,030| 3,633 2,041 19 
McKean.........00++ 8,825) — 2,242 1,390 O04 
Mercer ........0..000. 49,977| 12,992 8,055 04 
hs niscancitione 17,508| 4,510 2,796 20 
Monroe ...........+++: 183,62} 4,390} 3,031 80 
Montgomery.........| 81,612] 21,070] 13,063 40 
Montour.........00++- 15,344, 3-335 2,377 7° 
Northampton........} 61,432) 125795 71932 9° 
RS 10,987; 2,805 2,039 23 
Northumberland 41,444) 19,959 6,794 58 
BURTY picesocesosssiees 25,447; 9,937 4,300 94 
| rN pihinde 8,436| 1,940 1,202 80 
Potter......... ant 11,205, 3,138] 1,945 56 
Schuylkill ...... needed 104,044) 22,874, 14,181 38 
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Populati’n; Taxables. State Appropri- 

ation, 

C’ns’s1870| 1877. 1872. 
Pottsville.........+++. 12,384| 2,618 1,903 28 
Sryder .....-+0+sseees 15,606) 3,742 2,320 04 
Somerset ...........++ 28,226) 6,442 3,994 04 
Sullivan ........2..++ 6,192} 1,453 goo 86 
Susquehanna........ 375523} 10,185 6,314 70 
Tioga... essere se++| 35,097| 9,600 5,952 00 
Union ........eeereeee 15,505| 4,701 2,914 62 
Venango .......+.0++- 47,925} 11,098 6,880 76 
Warren.......ceseeeee 23,897| 6,017 35730 54 
Washington ......... 48,483} 12,838 7;:959 56 
Wayne......ceceeerees 33,188) 7,521 4,063 02 
Westmoreland...... 53,719, 14,855 9,210 10 
Wyoming............ 14,585} 3,982 2,468 84 
YORK. .cccoceccsevesses 65,131} 15,509 9,615 58 
York Borough...... 11,003} 2,583 1,877 84 
Philadelphia......... 674,022| 158,883] 115,507 94 








PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 











NO. | NAMES. | RESIDENCE. 

931| Miss M. J. McCreary.....|Gettysburg, Adams co. 
932| Miss Sue E. Bushey...... Menallen, “ “ 
933|Edwin Heilman........... S. White Hall, Lehigh. 
934|Geo. M. Kunkel........... Macungie, Lehigh co. 


935] Miss Priscilla Porterfield) Porterfield, Venango co 
Q301T. J. Moffit.......00 cece Franklin, “ “ 





CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 


CLARION COUNTY CASE. 





In the matter of the objections to the issue of a com- 
mission to F. E. Wood of the county of Clarion, 
made by several school boards of said county and 
filed during the month of May, 187. - 

Objections to the issue of a commission to J. E, 
Wood as Superintendent of Clarion county were duly 
received and upon examination found to be made by 
a majority of one-fifth of the schoo! boards in the 
county, as the law requires. The petition containing 
the objections sets forth among other things that “ we 
believe Mr. Wood to be incompetent and unfit for 
the office of county superintendent. We believe his 
education to be too limited, and we know that in his 
past term of office he has failed to exhibit either 
competency or good scholarship,” 

Soon after the reception of this petition, Mr. Wood 
was notified to appear at the School Department on 
Wednesday, June 20th, and answer to the charge 
preferred against him by undergoing an examination 
as the law requires. 

Previous to the day of examination, however, an 
affidavit was received from S. Winkett, of Piney dis- 
trict, stating that he never signed the petition. In 
a letter dated May 25th, Reuben Shiry of Monroe 
district asked to have his name withdrawn from the 
petition, as also did Levi Kifer, in a letter dated 
May 29th. Both of these requests were made with- 
in the thirty days allowed by law for making objec- 
tions. After the expiration of the thirty days, but 
before the time appointed for the examination, other 
directors of different districts also asked to have their 
names withdrawn, alleging that they had been misled 
in regard to the matter. Admitting only the legality 
of the requests made before the expiration of the 
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thirty days, it leaves two districts, Piney and Monroe, 
without the required majority, and takes away all 
power on the part of the State Superintendent to com- 
ply with the wishes of those who petitioned him to 
institute an inquiry into the nature of Mr. Wood’s 
qualifications for the office of county superintendent. 
Nothing remains, therefore, but to issue a commis- 
sion to him, and this accordingly has been done. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

Supt. Com. Schools. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY CASE. 


In the matter of the objections to the issue of a com- 
mission to Saul Shipman, as County Superintend- 
ent of Northumberland county, made by several 
school boards of said county, and filed during the 
month of May, 1872: 

The certificate of the election of County Superin- 
tendent of Northumberland county, shows that at 
the election held on the seventh day of May last, 
Saul Shipman was elected over all others by a ma- 
jority of twenty-two votes. 

Within thirty days of the day of the election, peti- 
tions were received, signed by a majority of six 
boards of directors, being one-fifth of all the boards 
in the county, declaring in substance that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Shipman was “fraudulent and unfair,” 
and objecting to the issue of a commission to him in 
accordance with Sec. IV. of the Act, approved April 
17th, 1865, until an investigation could be had. 
These petitions were accompanied by the following 
affidavit made by three of the signers : 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Northumberland county, S.S. j 


On this thirty-first day of May, A. D. 1872, per- 
sonally came before me, a Notary Public in and for 
said county, Mark P. Scupham, Jacob Fetter and W. 
S. Rhoads, and upon being duly sworn according to 
law do depose and say that they believe that im- 
proper measures were used on the seventh day of May, 
A. D. 1872, to secure the election of Saul Shipman 
as County Superintendent of common schools of the 
aforesaid county. 

MARK P. SCUPMAN, 
Jacon Ferrer, 
W. S. RHOADs. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this thirty-first 
day of May, A. D. 1872. 

EML. MILVERT, 
Notary Public. 


It is held that the Act of April 17th, 1865, Sec 4, 
P. L. 63, invests the State Superintendent of com- 
mon schools with extraordinary powers concerning 
the issue of commissions to county superintendents 
for a special purpose. This Act directs that upon 
the receipt of a certificate of election of a county 
superintendent, “if no valid objection be received 
within thirty days after the day of the election, the 
Superintendent of Common Schools shall commission 
the person so elected for the term of three years ; but 
if objections to issuing such commission be made 
within thirty days, and such objections be signed, 
among others, by a majority of the members of not less 
than one-fifth of all the schoo! boards in the county 
from which such objections are received, and certified 
to under oath or affirmation, by at least three of the 
signers, the Superintendent of Common Schools may 
require such evidence, under oath or affirmation, in 
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regard to the legality of the election and qualifica- 
tions of the person elected county superintendent, as 
he shall deem necessary, and then shall issue the 
commission to the person properly qualified who re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes.” The wise 
purpose of the Legislature in enacting this law 
was to guard the office of county superintendent 
against the intrusion of immoral or incompetent 
men, or men otherwise disqualified for the perform- 
ance of its important duties. When objections are 
made, therefore, to the issue of a commission to a 
County Superintendent in the manner prescribed by 
law, there is but one-course for a State Superintend- 
ent to follow, and that is, first, to inquire whether the 
objections are valid ones, and then, if found to be so, 
to conform strictly to the provisions of the statute in 
investigating their truth or falsity. The petitioners 
in this case allege that the election of Mr, Shipman 
was fraudulent and unfair, and three directors swear 
“that they believe that improper measures were used 
on the seventh day of May, A. D. 1872, to secure 
the election of Saul Shipman as county superintend- 
ent.” Possibly, the form of making these objections 
might be improved; but surely the charges brought 
are sufficiently grave to demand an investigation. If 
Mr. Shipman could be proven to be guilty of them 
he would be clearly ineligible to the office to which 
he was elected, for the Act of April 9, 1867, Sec. 
13 P. L. 56, makes ‘a sound moral character” 
an essential condition of eligibility, and devolves the 
duty upon the State Superintendent of seeing that 
this condition is complied with. The simple ques- 
tion presented to the State officer was, Is Mr. Ship- 
man guilty of an immorality in connection with his 
election? and this question could only be deter- 
mined by evidence. 

With these views, it was deemed best to give the 
parties interested a hearing, and the 25th day of 
Jane was appointed for the purpose, and Sunbury 
selected as the place, 

At the hearing, it was proven by the contestants 
that before the day of the election promises were 
made to pay the expenses of directors if they would 
attend the convention, and that on the day of the 
election these expenses were actually paid Dinners, 
horse feed, liquor and fare in the cars were paid for. 
In most instances no money passed between the 
parties, but in some cases money was given to direc- 
tors and they paid their own expenses out of it. It 
is something to the credit of those concerned that no 
one swore to more money beiny received than paid 
expenses Doubtless there were directors who al- 
lowed their expenses to be paid without thinking 
that they were violating the duties of the office they 
hold, or doing an act detrimental to public morals; 
but no one can justify either those who received the 
money or those who paid it. Nothing but evil 
can come out of it, When school officers, 
the selected guardians and instructors of our chil- 
dren, so far forget themselves, the state of society 
calls loudly for reform. Good citizens must unite to 
check this tendency to corruption, or soon our most 
sacred rights will be unsafe, If not checked, the 
first step being money paid for expenses, the next 
will be money paid for time, the next money paid 
for votes, and finally the whole proceeding will be- 
come rotten through and through—a disgrace to 
free institutions as well as to our system of free edu- 
cation. 

But it is material to know whether the money paid 
to directors for their expenses on the occasion of the 
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election of Saul Shipman amounted to bribery ? Was 
it given to any one as a consideration for support? 
Was the transaction a barter for votes? There is no 
evidence to show that any director sold his vote. 
Directors were told that if they could come to Sun- 
bury on the 7th of May, their expenses would be 
paid; but in no case so far as the testimony shows, 
was there any attempt to make a bargain before- 
hand. Of course, it was expected by those who 
were offering money to pay expenses that they would 
gain votes by it; but there is no proof that a single 
director was influenced in his voting by these offers. 
The whole business is exceedingly discreditable to 
those concerned, but the evidence shows no act that, 
in my opinion, amounts to bribery. 

To what extent is Saul Shipman guilty of the of- 
fense proven? The evidence shows that Saul Ship- 
man’s friends, his father and his brother, offered to 
pay the expenses of directors if they would attend 
the convention, and that considerable amounts of 
money were actually paid out to them; but it does 
not show that Saul himself did either the one or the 
other or in any way authorized it to be done. He 
may have done it, but proof to that effect is wholly 
wanting, True, one witness, a director, swears as 
follows: “ I received two letters from Saul Shipman 
previous to the election, He said I should tell our 
directors to come up and their expenses would be 
paid; that the State Superintendent had decided that 
it was contrary to law for a candidate to offer any- 
thing for votes, but that his father and brother would 
see that their expenses were paid.” But this is the 
most damaging fact contained in the testimony bear- 
ing against the character of Mr Shipman, and it 
does not quite convict him of having committed an 
unlawful act, although it certainly shows some 
knowledge on his part of what was being done in his 
behalf. The testimony of Saul Shipman’s father, 
Abraham Shipman, tends to brighten this record. It 
is as follows: “Iam Saul Shipman’s father. Saul 
neither authorized nor requested me to pay any ex- 
penses or offer any consideration to directors for 
voting for him. We had no consultation about it at 
all, direct or indirect; I did what I did of myself, 
and with my own money; I did not know how the 
men would vote and paid no bills until after the 
election was over.” It is also in evidence that Saul 
Shipman had previously borne a good moral charac- 
ter, and that the election itself was plainly and legally 
conducted. 

On the whole, it is not considered that the evi- 
dence as presented will justify a refusal to issue a 
commission to Saul Shipman, and one will accord- 
ingly be issued. 

J. P. WIcKERSHAM, 
Supt. of Common Schools. 
COUNSEL. 

For Contestants—Col John McCleery and C. R. 
Riemsnyder, 

For Respondent George W. Zeigler, Gen. J. K. 
Clement and L, T. Rohrback. 





ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG.—The time of the superintendent, dur- 
ing the month, has been occupied principally in pre- 
paring for examinations and making himself thor- 
oughly conversant with the school laws, and those 
subjects that will enable him more fully to discharge 
the duties of his office. 
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BEAVER.—The superintendent has an office in the 
court-house, where he can be found on Saturday of 
each week. 

Bucks —At a meeting of the citizens of Lower 
Mansfield, May 18th, at Yardleyville,a resolution was 
adopted advising the school board to erect a new 
school building. The board of Upper Wakefield 
have supplied their schools with Webster’s Unabridg- 
ed Dictionary. Lower Wakefield will have an edu-« 
cational picnic under the auspices of the school board 
in the latter part of June, 

CAMBRIA.—None of the public schools have been 
open during the month. The time of the superin- 
tendent has been occupied in preparing reports, etc., 
and in conducting a county normal school, 


CARBONDALE CiTy.—A new frame building, two 
stories high, two rooms on the first floor and one, 
with a recitation room on the second floor, will be 
opened Sept. Ist, as a graded school. The opening 
of this school will close an old one now in use, and 
increase the number of teachers by three. 


CLINToN.—Prof. A. D. Rowe will re-open the 
Clinton county normal institute at Salona, July 23d, 
for a ten weeks’ session, There are but 18 public 
schools open in the county at present. 


CRAWFORD.—Some of the schools are closed be- 
cause experienced teachers could not be obtained. 
Such schools will have a Fall term, when the ser- 
vices of good teachers can be secured, 

Jerrerson.—The schools have generally closed, 
but the good work of building school-houses, so much 
needed in some parts of the county, goes on. Sever- 
al houses have been contracted for, to be completed 
during the summer, Brookville employs a_ principal 
at $1,000 per annum, We hail with joy the passage 
of the “ act” making the school term five instead of 
four months—better had it been s¢x months. 

LAWRENCE.—About one-fourth of our schools have 
been in operation thus far in the summer. Select 
schools, at which a number of teachers and those 
preparing for teaching, have been in attendance, 
have been in operation at Wurtimburg, New Castle 
and in Perry District. Subscription schools were 
taught in a number of districts where the public 
schools were closed, 

LycoMINnG.—The county normal school will re- 
open about the middle of August under the manage- 
ment of Prof Reed, This institution was opened at 
Montoursville in April, 1870, and the attendance 
during the past term was unusually large. 

MonrvoeE.—The schools of Stroudsburg have just 
closed a term of 9 months. The feeling is prevalent 
that they are now in better condition than they have 
been for years past. ‘They will re-open in September, 
length of term 10 months. The Principal, Mr. B. F. 
Morey, has been re-engaged at a salary of $100 per 
month. C. S. Detrick, ex-Superintendent of this 
county, and Thos. A. Bell, a teacher of a number of 
years’ experience, are active members of the 
Board. 

NoRRISTOWN.—The public schools of the bor- 
rough have closed. The annual commencement ex- 
ercises of the high school were held in the Oak 
Street school building, and were witnessed by a 
large audience. At the close of the exercises the 
graduating class presented Superintendent Gotwals. 
with nine volumes of Scribner’s “ Wonder Books,” 
the Poetical Works of Bryant and Whittier, and The 
Antiquities of Man. Miss Martha Shoffner, the lady 
principal of the girls’ department of the high school 
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was made the recipient of a handsome silver butter } 
dish and knife. 

PikE.—The school board of Milford have, for 
many years, rented the academy rooms, but I am 
pleased to state that arrangements are now being 
made for the erection of a suitable building for the 
graded school. 

WASHINGTON.—Thirty appointments for annual 
examinations have been made, twenty-seven for pro- 
visional certificates and three for professional. ‘The 
board of Canonsburg will place new patent furni- 
ture in their schools this summer. 

WiLkes-BARRE.—The annual closing exercises 
of the public schools of Wilkes-Barre took place dur- 
ing the month of June, and were attended by the 
board ana a large number of citizens. The prizes, 

onsisting of diplomas, five in number, were awarded 
n the order named, to the following pupils: Miss 
Jennie Bennett, Miss Jennie Leavenworth, Nathan 
Bennett, Miss Kate Tuck and Benj. Strauss. Mr. C. 


F Reets, president of the board of control, and Mr. 
Collins followed in addresses relating to the schools, 
the latter taking occasion to speak in high terms of 
State Superintendent Wickersham, and of George 
Peters and Robert Cahoon, boys who have gone from 
the schools, the former to the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, and the latter to the West Point Military 
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. 
School, and who, from their training in these schools, 
were enabled to pass with credit the examination re- 
quired. He also recurred to the growth of schools, 
contrasting the present building with those which a 
few years since were in use, and drawing pictures of 
the other contemplated buildings and the steps in 
advance of which they would be evidence. 
_ One of the Wilkes-Barre papers makes the follow- 
ing comments : 

“Taken in general, these exercises show a high 
degree of cultivation in the pupils, and reflect credit 
on the teachers. It is to be hoped that the majority 
of the board will concur in taking better measures 
for the accommodation of pupils, and for affording 
increased facilities to teachers. The contrast be- 
tween the public schools of this city at present, as 
compared with their condition six years ago, is so 
marked, that we cannot help expressing our com- 
mendation, in common with the parents of pupils, of 
the course pursued by the president of the board and 
the members of that body who have resolutely 
pushed matters to their present high position. The 
time will come when their labors will be better ap- 
preciated. For the present, let us glory in the fact 
that nowhere in this broad commonvvealth are the 
public schools in a more prusperons condition, nor 
do we think can be shown a highe raverage, both for 
deportment and scholarship, than in Wilkes-Barre,” 
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Tue CuiLp. Jts Nature and Relations, An LEluci- 
dation of Frabel’s Principles of Education. By 
Matilda H. Kriege. A Free Rendering of the 
German of the Baroness Marenholts- Bulow. 12mo. 
Pp. : 148. Cloth, $1.00 New York: £. Steiger, 
Publisher 1872. 

The subject of Kindergarten training is yearly at- 
tracting greater attention. Through the efforts of 
Mrs Kriege, Miss Peabody and others, public inter- 
est has been so much awakened as to create a de- 
mand for books of the kind under notice, In re- 
sponse to this demand and to aid in increasing it, if 
he may, Mr. Steiger proposes to make the publica- 
tion of Kindergarten literature, and the supply of 
Kindergarten gifts and other material, in good de- 
gree, a specialty. ‘The Child” takes up the follow- 
ing subjects in the order named, and the scope of 
the work may, in a measure, be learned from the 
headings of the different chapters: The New Edu- 
cation; The Child’s Being; Its Relation to Nature, 
Man and God; the Child’s Manifestations; the 
Child’s Education; Freebel’s “ Mother Cosseting 
Songs ;” Fundamental Forms; and Reading. The 
author holds to this as her sheet-anchor fact, that 
the earliest education is of the most importance and 
that for primary education, through all its stages, the 
very best teachers are needed. Slowly the great world 
must “swing round the circle” until it shall see the 
truth from her point of view, and acknowledge that 
Freebel and his disciples -were right—that primary 
training demands the most careful attention. We 
quote a paragraph : 


Poor childhood, how many wrongs have been committed 
against thee! The grown man has weapons of defense in his 


encounters with suffering, but helpless childhood is exposed to 
all the blows of wrong treatment or cold neglect. If childhood 
were more carefully guarded, how many less despairing and 
desperate human beings there wouldbe! Much has yom 
said and written about the importance of first impressions, and 
yet what terrible negligence in regard to them in this germinal 
period of the humansoul! How carefully nature shields her 

erms, the buds in plants and trees, and how little parents do 
in this respect! A young and tender leaf pierced with the finest 
needle bears the mark, all through its existence, as a constant] 
widening and hardening knot in its structure. Many suc 
needle-pricks does the young soul receive in childhood, which 
in time turn into deformities—bad habits, faults and vices. Is 
there a single individual who has not had to bear—sometimes a 
heavy burden—the consequences of neglect in childhood? In 
infancy each man has the roots of his whole being, and as the 
root so the tree. ‘The criminal and the good man, if they could 
look back through the whole of their lives, would easily trace, 
the one his bad and the other his good deeds, to the roots rest- 
ing in early childhood. The cause of moral, as well as of phy- 
sical, diseases is partly to be found in the inborn disposition, a 
heritage from parents or ancestors ; but it depends greatly upon 
the first nursing and education whether they will be smothered 
or developed. 70 a certain degree every faulty disposition can 
be overcome. 

One feels as he reads that the writer is in dead 
earnest—that the cause she advocates is among the 
noblest that urge their claim upon human thought or 
human endeavor. + 
A TEST SPELLING Book: For the Use of Advanced 

Classes. By W. D. Henkle, late State Commis- 

stoner of Common Schools. t2mo. Pp.: 144. 

Price, 40 cents. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & 

Co, 1872. 

In reaching after so much that teachers can’t 
teach, and that pupils never learn—in part, we ad- 
mit, for lack of good teaching—we have too much 
lost sight of the homely but essential spelling-book. 
Rather than not have it at all, we should be tempted 


to go back to old “ Cobb” or “ Comly ” for even our 
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most advanced classes. “But with a dozen good 
spellers in the market no teacher has any excuse for 
rmitting his pupils to neglect this all-important 
ranch. The new book under notice is designed for 
advanced classes—a good idea well worked out. Its 
distinguished author holds that regular spelling ex- 
ercises should be continued through the tull course 
in high schools, academies, seminaries, normal 
schools and colleges. Is he wrong, or not, in this 
view of the matter? He has here brought together 
a collection of four thousand words, including those 
of similar sound, proper names, etc. Some thirty 
pages of dictation exercises are also given, in which 
many proper names are pronounced and explained. + 
Bits or TRAVEL.—Sy 1. H. ‘1 vol. Small 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Fas. R. Osgood & Co. 1972. 
This little book, as we open it again, brings back 
the breezy after-deck of the steamer, where but re- 
cently we enjoyed these random sketches of travel. 
It is a summer book, to be read as it chances—the 
the’sketches, longer or shorter, being each complete 
in itself. Some one says: “ It is as iresh as though 
it were Eve’s journal in the Garden of Eden.” ‘There 


is no sketch in it more quaint, more lively or more, 


touching than that with which the book opens, “A 
German Landlady,” ‘This, of itself, would insure the 
reputation of any writer, | + 
Worp-Book OF ENGLISH SPELLING.—Oral and 

Written. Designed to Attain Practical Resuits in 

the Acquisition of the Ordinary English Vocabulary, 

and to Serve as an Introduction to V'ord Analysis. 

By William Swinton, A. M., author of * Word 

Analysis,” Condensed History of the United 

States,” etc. 16mo. Pp :154. New York: Lvison, 

Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1872. 

The author holds that “ learning to spell the Eng- 
lish language is the most difficuit task of school 
life.” Hence, correct spelling is rightly regarded as 
a sign of culture, and bad speiling as indicating the 
reverse of this. ‘This book is designed for ungraded 
schools and the lower classes of grammar schools, 
but there are many high schools and classes 
in college that would fail to acquit themselves 
creditably upon lists of a hundred words each 
that might be selected from these pages. It is di- 
vided into “first year’s work” and * second year’s 
work,” aims to present the actual vocabulary used in 
speaking and writing, and the author would awaken 
an interest in the study of words, as to their deriva- 
vation and meaning, ai the same time that he would aid 
in making good spellers. ‘Teachers cannot have at 
hand too many text-books in spelling, and here is 
one they will tind very useful. + 


First Lessons IN NATURAL PHILOsopHY.— For 
Beginners. By Fos. C. Martindale, M. D., late 
Principal Madison Grammar School, Phila., author 
of ** History of the United States,” etc. 12mo. £p.: 
191. Philadelphia; Eldredge & Brother. 1872. 

The simpler phenomena ot every-day life are here 
explained in familiar language, and the child is en- 
couraged to observe, to tnink, to ask questions, and 
thus to acquire what no cramming ever yet has given, 
namely, the life habit of opening one’s eyes, gauging 
fairly one’s own knowledge, and of thinking tor 
one’s self. Many truths in the science of common 
things as seen around him, the child can readily com- 
prehend, if the phenomena be before his eyes or fa- 
miliar in his experience, and the explanation be given 
in plain and simple terms. One of the most inter- 
esting, either regular or occasional, exercises in a 
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text-book. It is of small size, arranged in the form 
of question and answer, has numerous illustrations, 
is printed in clear type and on good paper, and the 
price is low. + 

McGurFey’s NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER: Containing 

More than Two Hundred Exercises, Original and 

Selected, for Reading and Speaking. 12mo. Pp.: 

228. Price,75 cents. Cincinnati; Wilson, Hin- 

hle & Co. 

Made up of short selections in prose and verse, 
with dialogues interspersed at intervals, some old 
some new, and all such as can be read in class or 
spoken from the platform—with introduction of a 
dozen pages, giving brief practical directions to the 
learner, The selection is a good one, and will do 
no discredit to the widely-known Eclectic Series. + 

TREASURY OF THOUGHT.—forming an Encycio- 
pedia of Quotations from Ancient and Modern Au- 
thors. By Maturin M, Bailou. Royal octavo, Pp. - 
579. Boston, Fas. R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

* Quotation, sir,” said Sam Johnson, “is a good 
thing; there is acommunity of mind in it; classical 
quotation is the parole of literary men all over the 
world.” And another has said that many of us first 
learned to think, to draw conclusions, to extract a 
moral from the follies of life, by some striking pro- 
verb or dazzling truism, Here, gathered into what 
is not inappropriately styled “a treasury,” we have 
the coinage of man’s best thought, its virgin silver 
and its purest gold. He who may at times wish an 
apt quotation, or who would have a new view of a 
trite subject, will find this a good book for the desk 
or the library table. ‘The compiler has brought to- 
gether, under aconvenient alphabetical arrangement, 
the best results of twenty years of reading and study. 
Begun at first for his personal use and enjoyment, the 
work slowly grew to such proportions, and into such 
shapely arrangement, that gentlemen who knew its 
character insisted upon its publication, In response 
to this demand it has been issued from the press of 
Messrs. Osgood & Co., and we trust will find that 
extended sale which its merits would justify. It is 
printed on toned paper, handsomely bound, and 
would be especially appropriate at any season as a 
gift-book to a friend. + 

My SUMMER IN A GARDEN.—Sy Charles Dudley 
Warner. With an Introductory Letter from Rev, 
Henry Ward Beecher. 1 vol. £p.: 183 Cloth, 
$1.50. Boston: Fas. R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 
SAUNTERINGS.— By Charles Dudley Waraer. Au- 
thor of * My Summer in a Garden.” 1 vol. Smail 
16mo. Pp.: 289. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Fas. RK. 
Osgood & Co. 1872. : 

in the first-named volume the author gives a hu- 
morous account of his experiences in amateur gar- 
dening. Weeds grow, insects are active, friends ad- 
vise, neighbors are interested and the gardener is in- 
dustrious, but the garden fails to realize the reason- 
able expectations of our knight of the rake and the 
hoe. ‘Lhrough nineteen weeks he prolongs this un- 
equal struggle against the bugs and the fates, indulg- 
ing, at times, in the quaintest moralizing and the tun- 
niest conceits. This book is similar to ‘- Five Acres 
Too Much,” a story of experience published two or 
three years since, but it is written in more graceful 
style and gives evidence of more scholarly work. 

“ Saunterings” has a rare preface of a hali-dozen 
pages, fitly introducing the reader to the rambles hither 
and hither, which must have been taken in holiday 
time, or how could the traveler have enjoyed them so 





school is such a lesson as may be given from this 


heartily and written of them so pleasantly ? t+ 
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THE CABINET ORGAN.—In all schools of primary 
or advanced grade, there should be at least one 
teacher who can lead in singing or can play upon 
melodeon, organ or piano. The school of the future 
without its musical instrument will be regarded as in- 
complete in its equipment. ‘The sale of good instru- 
ments to schools is yearly increasing. These are 
now furnished at prices that bring them within reach 
of every school in the country, whose patrons are in- 
telligent, and where the teacher employed is progres- 
sive. In alarge school the piano is to be preferred, But 
for most schools the cabinet organ is doubtless the 
best instrument, because of its convenient size and 
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from the fact that it is more easily played by one not 
skilled in fingering the keys, A good single-reed 
organ of the best manufacture will not cost beyond 
$125 or $130; a double-reed organ will cost from 
$160 to $175. Teachers who have an ear for mu- 
sic may readily learn to play upon this instrument. 
No teacher who gives to his work the intense energy 
which it demands but would be the better for such 
pleasing variety in the school-room. The Normal 
school that does not press this matter upon the attention 
of its students—young men even more than young wo- 
men, since the organ is peculiarly the instrument for 
men—fails to embrace a precious opportunity. 
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And they who with their Leader, 
Have conquered in the fight, 
Forever, and forever, 
Are clad in robes of white. 
Oh, land that see’st no sorrow ! 
Oh, state that fear’st no strife! 
Oh, royal land of flowers ! 
Oh, realm and home of life! 
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Oh. sweet and blessed country, 
The home of God’s elect! 
Oh, sweet and blessed country, 
That eager hearts expect! 

Jesus, in mercy bring us 
To that dear land of rest ; 
Who art, with God the Father, 
And Spirit ever blest. 
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